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ITALY CHOOSES FREEDOM 


TALY, which for twenty years suffered one form of totali- 
I tarianism, has refused decisively to submit to another. If the 
Communists had won this week’s elections, as they might have 
done, the result would have been certain. Papers would have been 
suppressed, editors ejected, universities and the civil service purged 
and, probably enough, all opposition parties banned. That has 
happened throughout Eastern Europe, and Italians have seen it 
happen. That probably more than anything else contributed to the 
signal victory which Signor de Gasperi and the Christian Democrats 
have won, Or perhaps one should speak rather of the Communists’ 
defeat, for what is the most notable feature of the whole popular 
decision is the failure of Signor Togliatti’s and Signor Nenni’s fol- 
lowers to hold great industrial centres like Verona and Milan where 
their victory had seemed certain. Amid many local issues the supreme 
issue, Italy’s choice between Western Democracy and totalitarian 
Communism, predominated throughout, and of the decisiveness of 
the verdict there can be no question. The Christian Democrats alone, 
who secured 35 per cent. of the votes in the 1946 election for the 
Constituent Assembly, have secured 48 this time. The precisé 
fall in the Communist percentage cannot be computed, since in this 
election their candidates figured on a common list with Signor Nenni’s 
Socialists. What is certain is that the democratic bloc, Christian 
Democrats and Socialist Unity, will have an effective working 
majority sufficient to frustrate all constitutional attempts to divert 
Italy from the democratic path she has so deliberately chosen. 

But it is not constitutional attempts that are most to be feared. 
It is under defeat, or when threatened with defeat, that Communists 
are most dangerous, In Czechoslovakia they foresaw an electoral 
defeat which everyone predicted. Hence the resolve to seize power 
by force. That might well have happened in Italy. One reason why 
it did not was that the Communists believed they could win the 
election in the normal way, another was that the Government, 
forewarned by what had happened elsewhere, had so strengthened 
the police and army, not so much in numbers as in efficiency, that 
anything like the Czechoslovakia coup became impossible. None of 
those precautions can be relaxed. The demonstration that the 
Communists cannot win by argument may yet make them turn to 
arms. The prospect that they will passively accept defeat is remote. 
But though they may receive encouragement from abroad they can 
hardly look there for material help, and without that they should 





not be able to cause a vigilant administration serious alarm, Holding 
a clear majority in the Chamber, with 307 seats out of 574, even 
without the support of his Socialist Unity allies, Signor de Gasperi, 
who has shown himself as competent in the domestic field as Count 
Sforza has in the conduct of foreign affairs, will be in a stronger 
position than hitherto, and as the sky clears defections from the 
Nenni Socialists to the camp of Saragat and Lombardo are prebable. 
But the Government can only remain strong if it shows itself pro- 
gressive. Marshall aid will relieve immediate necessities, and do 
something to reduce the great volume of unemployment, but social 
reforms, particularly agrarian reform in the south, are urgently 
needed, and it will go ill with the Church, to which the Christian 
Democrats owe so much of their support, if they do anything to 
make that difficult. 

On a larger stage the Italian victory marks most notable progress 
in that work of consolidation in Western Europe by which alone 
the onset of Communism can be stayed. Its effects will be more 
beneficial in France than anywhere, in view of the new intimacy 
of the contacts between the two countries and the anxiety with 
which the contest in Italy had been contemplated by all democratic 
Frenchmen. It will at the same time stimulate constructive effort in 
Western Germany and Austria and satisfy the United States that the 
sacrifices accepted by its taxpayers to make Marshall aid possible 
promise the hoped-for return in political stability and economic im- 
provement, But there is no final victory yet. May Ist is a red- 
letter day in all red quarters, and both then and till, after the 
necessary formalities, the Government is reconstituted and the 
Chamber has met, there will be a period of anxiety and some actual 
danger in Italy. On his record Signor de Gasperi should be equal 
to the occasion, but he will need in his new Cabinet all the first- 
class talent available. There are too few Bissolatis in Italy today. 


The Peace of Jerusalem 


In what, grotesquely enough, have now come almost to be regarded 

s “the good old days” of British mandatory rule in Palestine, it 
was possible to experiment with plans and proposals for that country, 
in the knowledge that when experiment failed there was always the 
negative force of the status quo to fall back on. The removal of British 
authority has left a vacuum which can only be filled by the insertion 
of some other force, and this unpleasant truth makes a mock of all 
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the paper schemes—partition, trusteeship, cantonisation and so on— 
which are hatched at Lake Success or elsewhere. The United States 
is still following that will-o’-the-wisp, “a solution for the Palestine 
problem.” There is no “solution,” and never has been one in the 
sense of a political arrangement which combined justice with the 
possibility of permanence. At the present moment the only question 
which can suitably be discussed is whether warfare in Palestine is 
likely to spread, and whether, in view of this possibility, any sort 
of intervention from outside can usefully be arranged. In the answer 
to these questions there is no country more vitally interested than 
ourselves. We are in the last weeks of our nominal rule in Palestine, 
and though we may be content, in theory, for the Arabs and Jews to 
fight it out among themselves after that, we cannot be indifferent 
to the diplomatic struggle outside Palestine which is certain to 
accompany the internal war. As a beginning, not of goodwill but 
of common sense, we might turn again to the plans which have been 
lying with U.N.O. for some time for the government of Jerusalem. 
They are not perfect, but in a modified form they could be used for 
the immediate protection of the city. On the separate issue of the 
protection of the Holy Places it might be possible to take up the 
American offer, which has now for the first time received concrete 
expression, to share with other Powers the provision of armed force 
for Palestine. The wider problems of the peace and politics of the 
rest of Palestine would have to be left until this tentative start had 
been made with Jerusalem. 


Rival Claims in France 


With speeches by M. Schuman General de Gaulle and M. 
Thorez, the Communist leader, France had her fill of week-end 
oratory. Of the three the second and third represented aspiration, 
the first achievement, or the claim to achievement. M. Thorez, before 
events in Italy had revealed the ineffectiveness of the Communist- 
Socialist alliance, made a bid, pretty plainly futile, for Catholic and 
Socialist support, General de Gaulle once more proclaimed the 
Communist danger, once more denounced the present régime, once 
more demanded new elections and once more appealed for a united 
Western Europe under French leadership. The fact that his speech 
at Marseilles led to none of the disorder that had been expected 
spoke well for the precautions the Government had taken. M. 
Schuman. on the whole was reassuring. France is very far from 
being through her troubles, but production in most fields is steadily 
increasing and the harvest prospects—a vital matter in France— 
are good. But the harvest is some months distant yet and the French 
want more bread and lower prices. If they fail to get the latter 
even the new Force Ouvriére, friendly as it is to the Government, 
may make serious trouble. But Marshall aid should have a steadying 
effect, the economic and military co-operation assured by the 
Benelux treaty, and the prosecution of conversations on customs 
union and other matters with an Italy now guaranteed against lapsing 
into Communism, should all make for a steady growth of confidence. 
There is no practical alternative to the Schuman Government, 
which deserves both support within and any support the allies of 
France can give it from without. A stable France is essential to 
the stability of Western Europe. Neither the one nor the other is 
yet secure, but the prospects for both are steadily improving. 


Choices in China 

By an overwhelming majority, and to nobody’s surprise, the 
Chinese National Assembly has re-elected Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek President of the Republic. There was for practical purposes 
no other choice it could make. The Generalissimo still dominates 
the Chinese stage, on which the heroic drama of ten years ago has 
gradually declined into a more normal tragi-comic formula. Civil 
war and inflation continue to cause widespread suffering ; the whole 
country is bogged down in a condition verging on political and 
economic bankruptcy. If the Generalissimo went this condition 
would almost certainly be aggravated by the release of those centri- 
fugal forces within the Kuomintang which he alone can, however 
precariously, unite. Now that he is once more confirmed in office, 
retaining his emergency powers and in effect appointing his own 
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Premier, what are the prospects of improvement ? They cannot be 
described as cheerful. Decisive battles have never been the vogue in 
China, and it is a safe bet that the Communist problem will never 
be settled by force of arms. The only alternative is a political com- 
promise, and that is not a practical alternative while the Generalissimo 
is in power. On the economic side, American aid can do little to 
restore the situation as long as its administration by the Chinese 
continues to be corrupt and inefficient. It is a gloomy outlook which 
reformers—if enough of the right ones are included in the new 
administration—may be able to ameliorate slightly ; but the outlook 
in China has often been gloomy in the past, and, though it is fairly 
safe to predict that things must get worse before they can get better, 
it is an even safer prophecy that they will get better in the end, 


A Plan for Kashmir 


The new plan for a sectlement of the Kashmir dispute which the 
Security Council has prepared is probably as reasonable as any 
international body could have devised. Unfortunately it by no means 
follows that its acceptance by India or Pakistan is at all probable. 
While both States accept in principle the idea of a plebiscite, their 
mutual suspicion is so intense that there is little chance of agree- 
ment on the conditions in which a fair plebiscite could be held. 
The Security Council’s plan provides, as far as it can, for these 
suspicions to be allayed. The ultimate authority conducting the 
plebiscite is to be the United Nations, and the representative on 
the spot, an officer appointed by the Secretary-General, acting under 
authority of the Government of Kashmir State. For the period of 
the plebiscite this Government would be broadened to include 
political groups other than, as at present, the supporters of Sheikh 
Abdullah alone. As soon as the Moslem tribesmen are proved to 
be withdrawing from State territory, Indian troops are to begin 
their withdrawal, leaving behind during the period of the plebiscite 
only a minimum, and those inconspicuously placed. Obviously 
under such arrangements a plebiscite could be carried out which 
would be as fair as is possible in a semi-literate area such as Kashmir. 
The trouble is that India and Pakistan both have everything at 
stake over Kashmir; they both have a foot in the door, and 
neither is prepared to withdraw his foot an inch in case the door 
should slam in his face for ever. 


The Doctors’ Vote 


To the documents circulated by the British Medical Association 
in connection with the new plebiscite to be held in the light of 
Mr. Bevan’s new proposals no exception can be taken. The issues 
are quite fairly set out, doctors are urged to give their decision on 
the facts as stated—the full text of the Minister’s statement in the 
House of Commons on April 7th and his answers to a number of 
questions submitted to him by the B.M.A. are included on the 
plebiscite form—and the importance of recording a vote one way 
or the other is stressed. If the profession responds to this advice 
there should be little doubt that the result of the previous plebiscite 
will be reversed, for as the B.M.A.’s own analysis of the position 
shows, the doctors have gained almost everything they asked for 
except in the matter of right of appeal and of the sale of publicly 
remunerated practices, and on those two points the demands of a 
section of doctors—by no means the whole profession—have 
no justification. It is no doubt because the negotiations with Mr. 
Bevan have ended in a compromise, as they should, and not in a 
hundred per cent. victory for either side, that the B.M.A. circular 
states that “ while progress has been made the freedoms of the pro- 
fession are still not sufficiently safeguarded.” To most impartial 
laymen they will seem to be fully safeguarded, and there are signs 
that the mass of the profession concede that the whole position 
has been altered by Mr. Bevan’s latest concessions. There will 
always remain no doubt an extremist minority, whom nothing but 
total victory will satisfy, and Dr. Dain, the President of the B.M.A, 
is prepared to put himself at their head, to judge by the speech he 
delivered at Shrewsbury on Sunday. In urging his hearers re- 
peatedly to register the same verdict (against accepting service under 
the Act) as in the previous plebiscite, Dr. Dain went far beyond 
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anything indicated or contemplated by the B.M.A. Council, by whose 
decisions he is morally if not formally bound. The value of his 
subsequent retractation can be measured by a comparison with the 
words he actually used. It is to be hoped that every doctor will 
follow the sound advice of the B.M.A. Council and form his own 
judgement after conscientious and unbiased study of the facts which 
the Council has put before him. 


Home Truths for Miners 


Sooner or later somebody had to speak out about the thoroughly 
unsatisfactory state of British coal production, and there was nobody 
better fitted to do it than Sir Charles Reid. When he told a gather- 
ing of Scottish miners last Saturday that they were not doing their 
plain duty by the country he spoke not only as the production 
director of the National Coal Board, but also as a great mining 
engineer, the former managing director of a highly efficient colliery 
and the main author of the Reid Report on coal-mining technique. 
And if he could tell some of the more industrious miners that 
disputes were crippling the nationalised industry, that newly in- 
stalled machinery was being wasted and that output per man-shift 
is less than 75 per cent. of what it should be, then what might he 
not say to the miners of some of the less co-operative areas ? 
The public, bound by the convention that the miners must not be 
criticised, may hope that the silence with which Sir Charles’ accusation 
was received meant that it struck home. But there is no reason, 
either in logic or convention, why Mr. Arthur Horner’s reply should 
go unquestioned. It was Mr. Horner who for months urged that only 
an increase in the mining labour force would solve the production 
problem, when he knew as well as anyone that the first need was 
for an increased effort by the existing force. Now that the 
machinery is being installed, he has chosen to put the respon- 
sibility for its efficient working on the Coal Board, although 
once again he knows quite as well as Sir Charles Reid that tasks 
are not being reassessed to meet the new conditions and that there 
are plenty of places in which three men are doing the work of two. 
As for his assertion that all returns after costs have been met should 
be shared by the miners, the consuming public can decide whether 
Mr. Horner made it out of true public spirit.. The miners, too, have 
to make the choice between the hard truths stated by Sir Charles 
Reid and the soft promises of their general seoretary, 


Adverse Trade Balance 


Whichever way the overseas trade figures for March are looked 
at, the news which they give is bad. The adverse balance—that is 
the excess of imports over exports and re-exports for the month— 
was {51.1 million. This single fact completely overshadows the 
record exports, which at £120,958,075 were the highest in value 
since 1920. Record exports make no difference to Britain’s balance 
of payments problems if they are accompanied by record imports, 
but that is what happened in March. The most generous interpreta- 
tion of the facts set out in the Economic Survey for 1948 would 
make the maximum permissible deficit £30 million a month 
at this time, as against the £51 million actual deficit in 
March. Again, now that it has been announced that Marshall 
Aid to this country will amount to £331 million in 1948 
we still cannot safely run a trade deficit of much more than 
£20 million a month on the average over the year. Even if every 
possible allowance is made for the roughness of the forecasts in the 
Economic Survey, the peculiarities of the Board of Trade returns 
and the hope that things will not be so bad in April, ghere is 
still no getting round the fact that that deficit will have to be 
recovered, and recovered painfully, in the rest of the year. Nor 
does deeper analysis of the figures reveal any comfort. Machinery, 
vehicles and other products containing steel helped to produce the 
record March export, but according to the revised export targets 
announced last week these industries can hardly expect to get suffi- 
cient steel supplies to keep this up. Textile exports did not make 
a very good showing in March, but again, according to the revised 
targets, they must reach a very high level by the end of the year. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


N Monday the overworked Committee of Privileges were spared 

a further addition to its labours of this Parliament when the 
Speaker ruled that Mr. Blackburn had failed to make out a prima 
facie case in respect of the telegram to Signor Nenni. Rather oddly, 
Mr. Blackburn had started by proposing to move that a Committee 
of Privileges be appointed to investigate the circumstances, In fact, 
as the Speaker pointed out, the Committee of Privileges already 
exists, and certainly needs no motion to appoint it. Mr. Morrison 
was then questioned about the possibility of a debate on the motion 
to appoint a Select Committee to investigate. Mr. Morrison was 
emphatic that the matter would be dealt with, but on Tuesday 
announced his view that it would not best be dealt with by way 
of Select Committee. Meanwhile Mr. Skeffington-Lodge had let it 
be known that Mr. Blackburn did not speak for the political 
conscience of all members on their side of the House, and Mr. 
Cecil Poole had observed that there were an awful lot of people 
on that side of the House for whose consciences he would not like 
to have to speak. 

. * 7 * 


The debate on export targets suffered from being bisected by a 
discussion on two Private Bills. In the pre-bisection period Mr. 
Hollis, thanks to good fortune in the ballot, had opened the debate 
with a well-reasoned and analytical speech, which was seconded by 
a characteristically vigorous and well-informed speech from Mr. 
Spence. Then came the Government’s turn with Mr. Bottomley 
deploying departmental statistics and bandying arguments with his 
interrogators. Later came a good speech from Colonel Hutchison 
in spite of the fact that his was the speech which was actually 
bisected. The Opposition case was vigorously wound up by Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd, and the final speech came from the President of the 
Board of Trade, who as usual commanded the close attention of the 
House. 


* * * * 


Meanwhile an interesting debate had been held as to the rights 
of the University of Sheffield in regard to the compulsory acquisi- 
tion of land. Everybody wished the University well, but concern 
was expressed by some Members as to the terms on which the power 
was to be exercised and its effect on the dispossessed. The views 
of those concerned were well expressed by Mr. Charles Taylor and 
Colonel Erroll, while the University found eloquent defenders in 
Mr. Burden, Mr. Strauss, and Sir John Graham-Kerr. The debate, 
though short, was of high quality and was closely followed by a 
considerable number of Members who could very plausibly have 
excused themselves from attendance at a debate on a technical issue, 
arising out of a Private Bill affecting directly only one locality, In 
the end the University got its powers. 


* * * * 


For the rest, the main concern of the House has been with the 
details of the Representation of the People Bill. Inevitably, the 
debate comprised mainly short discussions on small points. There 
were the usual points of legal interpretation, solemnly expounded 
by the lawyers and rather impatiently listened to by the lay. There 
was, however, a spirited little debate on Proportional Representation 
—albeit in a limited context—on Wednesday. This was initiated 
with his usual fluent competence by Colonel Byers, and wittily 
replied to by the Home Secretary. He told the House that in the 
1929 contest at South Shields he was faced with the slogan “ Let’s 
get the century,” as South Shields had been Liberal for 96 years, 
but that with a neat catch in the slips he had prevented them putting 
up that particular century. Most remarkable feature of the debate, 
however, was Mr. Boyd-Carpenter’s reference to “the lady in the 
scriptures who stayed not for an answer.” This attempt to hold 
the fair sex responsible for Pontius Pilate may well be galling to 
feminists and certainly surprised the House, coming from a Member 
with so celebrated an episcopal grandfather, But I need hardly add 
that Mr. Boyd-Carpenter’s dialectical skill soon extricated him from 
his temporary embarrassment. D. C. W.-S. 
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ORDER IN EUROPE , 


HE era in which the direction of European affairs was 
formally reserved for periodical meetings of the Foreign 
Ministers of the Great Powers ended only last December, when 
the London Conference on a treaty with Germany failed, but 
already it seems to belong to the distant past. There is no time to 
spare for reminiscence in the present busy phase in Western 
Europe, a phase of sectional conferences with limited aims. The 
problems awaiting solution at this moment are intricate—the co- 
operative economic arrangements of the seventeen countries to 
receive American aid; the political, economic and strategic 
organisation of the five signatories of the Brussels treaty ; the 
settlement by the same five, plus the United States, of the future 
arrangements for Western Germany ; and, in the background, the 
broader questions of European unity on which some informal 
agreement will be sought at the forthcoming conference at The 
Hague. Any solutions, so long as Russian co-operation is with- 
held and Russian hostility is likely, must be in some degree pro- 
visional. The door to the East stays open because it must. 
Nevertheless the discussion must go on. The deliberate decision 
to concentrate first on those areas in which agreement—even con- 
tingent agreement—is possible is dictated by reason as well as by 
the facts. 

At the same time it would be a mistake to assume that organisa- 
tions which are now coming into being will necessarily constitute 
the permanent machinery for the conduct of European affairs. 
It is of course true that on the occasion of the setting up of the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation in Paris last 
week it was emphasised that it was to be regarded as a permanent 
body which would continue to work after the Marshall Plan had 
run its course. That is as it should be. But economic relationships 
are so complex and dynamic that no international agreement 
concerning them can be comprehensive. Much the same argu- 
ments apply to the consultative arrangements, economic, political 
and military, agreed between Britain, France and the Benelux 
countries to give substance to the Brussels treaty. The decision 
to set up a permanent consultative council of the five Foreign 
Ministers, meeting at least once every three months, and a perma- 
nent organ of the council domiciled in London, meeting at least 
once a month, was significant and impressive. So was the 
setting up of a permanent military committee. To the extent 
that these things involve an agreed limitation, or at any rate a joint 
exercise, of national sovereignty, they point forward into that wider 
field which will be surveyed at The Hague. But international 
machinery is not everything. In the case of the talks on Germany 
the case is even more plain. The ultimate aim, however distant, 
is that the Germans shall take over the conduct of their own 
affairs, and in fact great care has been exercised to avoid any 
suggestion that the Six-Power talks at India House represent any 
permanent way of doing business. 

All this is not to say that the present growing structure of 
conferences is in any way an undesirable development. Most 
emphatically it is wise, just and practical. But it is not the ultimate 
in international organisation. At the one end it is not broad 
enough, since none of these developments has been completely 
co-ordinated with the machinery of the United Nations, and at 
the other end it is not fine enough since international relations 
are too multifarious, and too closely bound up with individual 
freedom to be exclusively directed by official bodies. But even 
without going into such profound questions, lessons can be learned 
from the general direction in which Western Europe is moving. It 
is moving back to the day-to-day conduct of a considerable part 
of international affairs by the Foreign Offices of individual 
countries. Permanent international organisations may well lay 
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dewn general rules and provide the essential framework of peaceful 
discussion. In fact, progress towards the construction of such a 
framework is the most hopeful feature of Western Europe today, 
But at any given time individual countries are presented with 
specific problems which must be sclved whether existing machinery 
is adequate to cope with them or not. Normally international affairs 
are a continuous job for trained and informed officials and it js 
taking Europe rather a long time to recognise that truth. 

There will not be much more delay. The agenda for the next 
meetings of the new councils will leave little room for resounding 
speeches and laudable generalisations. The United States Gover- 
ment has disclosed the broad appropriations of American aid for 
the first year of the Marshall Plan. The executive committee of 
O.E.E.C. has already begun the work of revising the programmes 
drawn up in Paris last autumn to bring them into line with the 
available American aid. The usual statements that the whole pro- 
gramme must be envisaged in positive terms and that there must 
be no mere scramble in the transatlantic bran-tub will no doubt 
be repeated. But what is much more important, their truth will 
now be tested, and it is not unduly cynical to expect that the 
officials responsible for establishing the truth will emerge from the 
test looking a little dishevelled. At this time the general public 
can best assist not by passing pious resolutions but by trying to 
understand the difficulty of dividing four eggs between five 
equally hungry men, not at the breakfast table but at the 
conference table. 

There are likely to be equally difficult conundrums for the 
representatives of the five Brussels signatories. The defence 
problems of Governments are not reduced in proportion to the 
size of their available forces. The military committee will not 
find it any easier to decide the réle of, say, the Belgian army in an 
emergency than their predecessors did on two previous occasions 
in the present century. Nor will the representatives of the six 
countries now taking part in the talks on Germany find that the 
ancient problem of putting Germany on her feet while assuring 
the safety of France has become more tractable with the passage 
of time. An agenda which includes the association of the Benelux 
countries in policy towards Germany, the réle of the German 
economy in Europe, the control of the Ruhr, security against Ger- 
many, political and economic organisation in Germany and pro- 
visional territorial arrangements may not be quite exhaustive, but 
it will certainly be exhausting. Yet in all this there will at least 
be one consolation, and that is that time spent in the settlement 
of these problems between specialist officials can hardly be worse 
spent than the time devoted to sporadic assaults on the monumental 
unreason of M. Molotov. 

All these things are work for actual men rather than for notional 
supermen. What is more the officials who will sit on the new 
commissions will not lack guidance. Every day shows more clearly 
the solidity of the foundation for European economic co-operation 
laid at Paris last autumn. Both the American discussions on the 
quantity of aid and the present European discussions on future 
plans are based on it, and it will no doubf bear a greater weight of 
planning. It is also clear that the Foreign Ministers of the five 
Brussets countries have every intention of watching over develop- 
ments out of the treaty. As to the discussions on Germany, General 
Robertson’s Diisseldorf speech of April 7th, in which he recom- 
mended the Germans of the western two-thirds of the country to 
work for unity, will remain a great beacon to illumine the whole 
question. Certainly every reasonable guidance which can be given 
will be welcome. There are vast uncertainties to be overcome. 
There is no reason to believe that the Russians will be content to 
ignore these new movements, or even that they will refrain from 
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attempts to sabotage them. The doubts which have already been 
cast on the effectiveness of present Russian policy have been so 
wounding that a retaliation, even a desperate retaliation, cannot be 
ruled out. Russian policy in Europe rests on a promise and a threat 
—the promise of quick and easy prosperity and the threat of force. 
Already the emptiness of the promise is being demonstrated by 
continued hardship in the East and the beginning of economic 
recovery in the West. Even the sting of the threat may be removed 
by a few more Communist failures like that in Italy and by a little 
more evidence for the reasonable conjecture that the policy of 
pinpricks against the Western Powers will not be carried to the 
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point of war for a long time yet. But the whole subject is full 
of dangerous uncertainty. So is the subject of possible American 
military aid. President Truman has said that the necessary men 
to back a guarantee must be provided. There is some evidence 
that American officials and military experts have considered the 
financial and technical aspects of the question to some purpose. 
But there is no evidence whatever that Congress will back them up. 
The builders of European order must remember this uncertainty 
too. There is no fear that they will forget. From now on the 
papers on their desks and the items on their agenda will remind 
them in a way no pious exhortation ever could. 


APRIL 23, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HEIR MAJESTIES’ Silver Wedding Day is an occasion for 
T congratulations to others than the King and Queen themselves. 
It is the country that is to be congratulated most. It is well to be 
reminded now and then of the influence exerted on the country, an 
influence none the less effective for being experienced half- 
unconsciously, by the existence in the royal palaces of the type of 
simple and unaffected family life for which every cottage and every 
suburban villa would be the better. We take that, I think, a little 
too much for granted. It is worth remembering what Kings of 
England could be and have been—George IV and his amours, for 
example, or William IV with his paternity of Mrs. Jordan’s numerous 
brood. Queen Victoria in her heavily cultivated widowhood stood 
for much of her reign rather far from her people. Edward VII did 
not lend himself as a pattern as his second son after him did. It is 
the two second sons, both Georges, both (and this may not be quite 
immaterial) with a naval career as preparation for the throne, who 
have lifted the tradition of sovereignty in Great Britain higher in 
some respects than it has ever stood, higher at any rate in the 
sense of adapting it most effectively to the circumstances of a 
changing situation. That is the yeason, and reason enough, why, 
when thrones have been toppling all over Europe, there are probably 
fewer republicans in this country today than there have ever been. 
Certainly there is no Dilke nor anyone comparable to him. For 
all that we are infinitely indebted to the King and Queen—and 
to one other honour. figure, who as wife of George V and mother 
of George VI had a part not easily estimated in maintaining the 
dignity of the throne and enlarging its hold on the affections of the 
people. 

* * 7 . 

I am not sure that the formation of a League of Doctors’ Wives 
does not, with great respect to that body, impart a touch of comedy 
to the controversy—now a little moderating—on the Health Service 
Act. I sympathise with the doctors’ wives ; it is quite true that the 
shortage of domestic help throws heavy duties on them in connection 
with the reception of patients; that is one of many reasons for 
regretting that the Health Centre project is held up altogether for 
the moment. But when it is affirmed that at present “the doctor’s 
wife is condemned to a twenty-four-hour day for seven days a week, 
deprived of rest and privacy,” I am bound to remain politely 
sceptical. I cling to the belief, though I admit without convincing 
evidence, that a doctor’s wife does sometimes go to bed; no 
human being hitherto has achieved perpetual motion, If the 
National Health Service Act did impose that on any section of the 
population the results, I agree, would be deplorable. 


+ * * . 


The fate of the Nenni telegram signatories is still undecided, but 
it will be very surprising if there are not two or three expulsions 
at any rate from the Labour Party. First favourites appear to 
be Mr. Platts-Mills, Mr. Zilliacus and Mr. Warbey, but there are 
several other runners-up. Though, as Mr. Eden insisted, the 
attachment to a telegram of this kind of signatures of Members who 
never consented to sign is a House of Commons matter, no action 
is likely to be taken if the Labour Party itself takes sufficiently drastic 
disciplinary measures on its own account, And there was an in- 
flection in Mr. Morrison’s voice on Tuesday which seemed to put 


that prospect beyond much doubt. He will certainly have the solid 
mass of his party behind him in anything he may recommend. 
* * * 

It will be a thousand pities if the talks on the future of the House 
of Lords break down finally—and break on a question of no more 
than two or three months in the Lords’ delaying power. The 
opposing schools of thought have never come so near agreement 
before, and it may be long before so good an opportunity of achiev- 
ing it occurs again. To draw a clear line between the hereditary 
peerage—whose continuance as such hurts no one—and a Legislative 
Second Chamber would be a great advance, and the question of the 
composition of the Chamber has apparently created little difficulty 
in the discussions now in progress. It is simply a question of how 
long the Lords could, if they desired (and it is worth remembering 
that only twice since 1911 have the provisions of the Parliament 
Act, of that year had to be applied) hold up Bills passed by the 
House of Commons. An agreement that the delay should be 
twelve months from the second reading or nine months from the 
third reading, whichever were the longer, would give the Lords a 
better deal than they get under the new Parliament Bill. If the 
Government will go that far the chance of an agreed settlement on 
such a basis is well worth seizing. 

x x - * 

There is to be a new stamp before the end of the month to 
commemorate the silver wedding of the King and Queen. We must 
hope the best: of it, but so far as I remember (I am quite sure 
philatelists will correct me) this country has never produced a decent 
postage stamp yet. Anything more pedestrian than our representa- 
tions of successive sovereigns’ heads and nothing else can hardly be 
conceived. An ounce or two of imagination might make a marvel- 
lous difference, though for that matter all that is needed is to go to 
some of our colonies and dependencies for models. Southern 
Rhodesia, for example, produces stamps thai are a joy to look at, 
and really have a psychological effect when you see them on an 
envelope, partially defaced by postmark though they may be. To 
supersede the sovereign’s head would be undesirable, but oblong 
stamps leave room for a neat medallion in one corner with the rest 
of the surface given up to some local view or the representation of a 
local industry, often in two colours or even three. Such a stamp, 
with the King in one quarter and the Queen in the other and a 
picture of, say, Windsor Castle or the Houses of Parliament occupy- 
ing the body of the stamp, would be a great deal more attractive than 
I expect this month’s commemoration issue to be. Mr. Paling has 
a great opportunity to live in history as the man who brightened the 
nation’s correspondence. He should make his motto “Art on the 
envelope.” 

* * . * 

With the basic ration still on a medicine-bottle scale in- 
genuity will still be needed to circumvent the shortage. Which 
means that car-hire firms will still have their réle. The procedure 
is simple. You sell your car to such a firm, which is generously 
supplied with petrol. It is then the firm’s car, and the firm hires 
it to you to drive yourself, with no restriction, or next to none, on 
mileage. Later on, when petrol is flowing freely once again, you 
buy it back at a price agreed at the outset. All concerned are happy 
—which cannot often be said in these hard days. JANUS. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


APRIL 23, 


By GEORGE BRINSMEAD 


T is estimated that in the U.S.A. a textile worker can earn the 

price of a suit for himself in 37} hours. In Colombia a worker 
of the same grade must work a whole month for a suit. No one 
has attempted to calculate the number of years that an Indian of 
the Latin, American jungles or of the Andean desert would have 
to work to accumulate comparable purchasing power. This wide- 
spread poverty in the richest of continents is bound to produce dis- 
content and disorder. Three principal remedies are suggested. 
(1) The Latin American nationalists recommend a rapid increase in 
Jocal industrialisation, which would reduce the Republics’ dependence 
on European markets, diminish inflation and raise the standard of 
living. (2) The North Americans in general disapprove of urban 
industrial development in their southern market and urge concen- 
tration on agricultural and pastoral activities, which would assist 
E.R.P. and at the same time provide a lavish financial reward to 
Latin America. (3) The Marxists maintain that the workers will not 
prosper until they own the land that they cultivate and the factories 
in which they labour. 

Fear of Communism haunts the prosperous classes, the clergy and 
the military clubs of Latin America and the Governments that they 
During the past fifteen years it has been customary for 


> 


control. 
these social groups in their respective countries to blame the “ Reds 


for every anti-Government plot, every riot by students and every 
industrial strike. They have used the Communist menace as an 
up-to-date excuse for traditional Latin American demagogy. In the 
Jast war the U.S.A. found it expedient to finance and arm many 
dictatorial régimes “ South of the Border ” in exchange for a modicum 
of collaboration in the war effort. In this manner several dictators 
in Central and South America were enabled to consolidate their posi- 
tions, and countless liberals and democrats were driven underground 
or into exile. Partly as a result of this process no one knows today 
where Communism begins and ends. There are relatively few 
members of the party in Latin America, but many thousands of 
individuals have opposed dictatorship, and among these people 
Marxist and Socialist ideas (where is the dividing line ?) have 
naturally exerted considerable influence. Today, therefore, it is true 
that in most parts of the continent there are only two political 
alternatives ; either you support a demagogic régime or you run the 
risk of being classified by the authorities as a “ Red.” In the majority 
of the republics democracy has always been a dream rather than a 
reality, and liberal democrats now have little chance of securing 
recognition as a third force in political life. 

Nor have conditions assisted the growth of responsible trade 
Trade unionism in Latin America is still young, for two 
main reasons. Firstly, urban industry is a recent development even 
in the most go-ahead of the republics. Secondly most of the coun- 
tries have been subject to régimes which have deliberately obstructed 
the workers in their efforts to unite. On this account the unions 
have had to engage actively in politics so that they might establish 
and preserve their right to exist. Hence the excessive “ politicalisa- 
tion” of the trade-union movement, many of whose leaders are 
politicians who have never worked in the industries which they 
officially represent. Mexico is, of course, the northern trade-union 
and Communist base in Latin America, and, not unnaturally, trade- 
unionism and Communism in that land are closely entwined. The 
social revolution which began in Mexico in 1910 failed in many of 
its objects, but the aspirations still survive locally and provide en- 
couragement to social reformers and revolutionaries. Thus a con- 
tinental figure, Vicente Lombardo Toledano, directs the important 
Confederation of Latin American Workers (C.T.A.L.) from Mexico. 
The Mexican Communist Party has not greatly flourished, but the 
teaching of Karl Marx has affected the outloek of a large section of 
the population, including the Central Committee of C.T.A.L. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that the work-people of Latin 
America look upon the U.S.S.R. as a model ; but their poverty and 
the manner in which their rulers have neglected their welfare in- 
evitably incline them to admiration of the Soviet achievement. It 


unions. 


is estimated, moreover, that there are about one and a-half million 
Slavs in Latin America, many of whom feel sympathetically towards 
the expansion of the Soviet sphere of influence. Finally, the in- 
veterate Latin American dislike of the U.S.A. often breeds a desire 
to collaborate with her enemies, and this fact helps the Communist 
propagandist today. The anxiety of the U.S. authorities, who look 
upon Communism as a plague, is therefore understandable, 
Conscious of the vulnerability of the Panama Canal, they have 
watched recent disturbances on its flanks with very great concem, 
In December, 1947, demonstrations by students in Panama City im- 
pressed the National Assembly to such an extent that the Deputies 
refused to ratify an ag-eement for the enlargement of U.S. defence 
bases. In March, 1948, civil war broke out in Costa Rica, the 
northern neighbour of Panama. Local Communists helped the 
Left-wing Government, and Manuel Mora, the leader of the Costa 
Rican Communist Party, directed military operations. 

Finally, on the southern border of Panama, large-scale and well- 
organised rioting occurred in the Colombian capital a fortnight ago, 
It would be inaccurate to describe the Panamanian students, the 
Costa Rican Government forces or the Colombian hooligans as ex- 
clusively “ Red,” unless we were to accept the view that anyone who 
is not a Conservative is necessarily in the pay of Moscow. It is 
true, however, that subversive movements receive Communist en- 
couragement and that “ Down with North American Imperialism!” 
is an appealing slogan. Secretary Marshall at the opening of the 
Bogota conference three weeks ago stressed the importance of the 
anti-Communist campaign throughout the continent. It had long 
been apparent that on this subject, if on no other, the Right-wing 
Governments of Latin America would whole-heartedly collaborate 
with the U.S.A. It was foreseeable, therefore, that Latin American 
Communists would seize every opportunity to stimulate resistance, 

When Hitler invaded Russia* Washington began to press the 
demagogues of Latin America to initiate or resume diplomatic rela- 
tions with Moscow. This pressure, of course, displeased the ruling 
groups. Since the war the U.S.A. has switched to anti-Communism, 
and most of the Latin American Governments have gladly followed 
suit. Brazil and Chile have been particularly energetic in this 
respect. In October, 1947, Brazil, who had only resumed diplomatic 
relations with Russia in December, 1945 (after a lapse of twenty- 
eight years), claimed that she had been insulted by a Moscow news- 
paper and therefore severed relations again. In January, 1948, a Bill 
was passed expelling Communists from the Brazilian Congress, 
Meanwhile in distant Chile economic conditions were critical and 
strikes were constant. The serious coal strike of October, 1947, was 
fully justified-by the inadequate wages then being paid to miners, 
but it appeared to have been fomented by Communists. President 
Gonzalez, who was previously a “fellow-traveller ” (he is also a 
firebrand, as his Antarctic pronouncements have recently shown), 
decided that the agitators had been inspired by the U.S.S.R., Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia. He therefore broke off relations with those 
three countries and simultaneously launched an energetic drive against 
Chilean Communists. 

It is only in Argentina that Communism has been to some extent 
undercut by a positive, constructive Government policy. Juan D. 
Perén in his rise to power did not rely on the traditional support 
of capitalists, clergy and army. He struck out on quite a new line, 
bringing with him into the political field the workers of the factories, 
the docks, the shops and offices of Buenos Aires and the provincial 
towns. Before the elections in 1946 Perén, who was at the head 
of the Secretariat of Labour, enforced wholesale wage increases for 
the lower-paid workers, decreed an end-of-year bonus, introduced 
compulsory reductions in rents and created a scheme of social insuf- 
ance. The Peroén programme filled a national need and gave 1 
the workers advantages which neither the mild Socialist Party under 
Dickmann and Repeto nor the Communists, led by Rodolfo Ghioldi, 
could obtain for them. 

Recently there have been strikes. Extremists have protested against 
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the President’s friendlier attitude to the U.S.A. Wages have not 
kept pace with the cost of living. Left-wing newspapers have been 
victimised. But discontent among the working-class has been mini- 
mised in a remarkable manner in the very country where it might 
have been expected to be greatest. President Perén’s championing 
of the workers and his brief flirtation with Moscow in 1946 (which 
was a counter-measure to the arrogant behaviour of U.S. Ambassador 
Braden) have caused some confusion at C.T.A.L. headquarters in 
Mexico. Lombardo Toledano has had to alter his tactics more than 
once, first boycotting, then welcoming, the Argentine trade unions, 
which, of course, are dominated by Peronistas. 

At the beginning of the last century the people of Latin America 
absorbed, and adapted to their own special conditions, the ideas of 
the French Revolution. In our day these republics are influenced 
by contemporary ideologies, and they will ultimately interpret them 
in their own fashion. Until now the ideology of anti-Communism 
has been developed much more thoroughly in Latin America than 
that of Communism. Many local circumstances favour the growth 
of Communism, however, and it is doubtful whether repression is 
the wisest policy to be adopted by those who desire to see the 
theories of Karl Marx eliminated from the continent. 


THE FOREIGNER IN CHINA 


By TONY GIBSON 

ECENT events in South and Central China have focused atten- 
R tion on the position of the foreigner in China and the new 
kind of reaction which he is getting from the Chinese. It is not an 
easy situation to analyse. There are so many different ways in which 
the feelings of the Chinese can be expressed, so many different influ- 
ences that foreigners exercise. There has for long been a two-way 
traffic in ideas as well as commodities. It began with the first foreign 
esidents in China—the missionaries. The various denominations 
established themselves within their “mission fields,’ and in the 
process of digging-in they also unearthed something of the ancient 
culture and the classical traditions of the country. The foundations 
of both Protestant and Catholic Churches have been built at least in 
part out of the religious and philosophical teaching which they came 
to replace. I remember one case of a pastor who was also a very 
keen sinologue and had mastered most of the Chinese classics. His 
little church was decorated exclusively with quotations from the old 
Chinese teachers which foreshadowed the teachings of Jesus. 

Christianity still tends to fulfil and to adapt and to distil the 
tradition of the religion it tries to replace, as well as to bring some- 
thing peculiarly its own. But one of the troubles in China has been 
that after this first period of “orientation” many missionary com- 
munities slowed down the process of compromise and of adaptation. 
The result has been the growth of self-contained communities with 
a very pronounced Western atmosphere, which teach, preach and 
practise an imported religion. The position has been complicated 
by the attitude of so many Western Church leaders towards the 
civil war. The majority of missionaries have seemed almost eager to 
condemn the Chinese Communists and to circulate whatever atrocity 
stories they have come across. The Communists have not been 
sympathetic to religion. The Nationalists have. Living in Nationalist 
territory most church workers find it expedient to be on cordial 
terms with the Nationalist officials, although many of these are 
corrupt and hated by the ordinary man in the street. Both the social 
and the nationalistic instincts of peasants can easily be aroused 
against the foreigner who is given the favour and the “face” of the 
unpopular government official, and who apparently responds by being 
a good “yes” man. 

There are grounds enough for criticism of other foreigners besides 
missionaries. The largest single group recently has consisted of 
relief and rehabilitation workers, of whom the majority have been 
supplied by U.N.R.R.A. The situation here has been rich with 
comic as well as tragic possibilities. All sorts of diplomaed sociologists 
and child-welfare workers and agriculture specialists descended on 
unsuspecting tracts of Chinese countryside and, rolling up their 
sleeves, proposed within the two years of their contracts to “clean 
things up.” The Chinese, who had been living in these parts for 
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some time already, were extraordinarily polite and joined all the 
committees and study groups and planning commissions without 
delay. A great many memoranda were translated backwards and 
forwards from one language to another, acquiring unexpected new 
meanings in the process. Many thirty-gallon petrol drums were 
emptied into the jeeps and the weapon-carriers which toured through 


. the famine-stricken and flood-devastated villages, their occupants 


eagerly surveying potentialities as if they were so many Tennessee 
Valley Projects. But when the organisation had been built up, and 
the maps of relief needs picturesquely completed, the work still 
remained to be done. ; 

It then transpired that whatever work would be done had been 
going on through the local Chinese institutions for some time and 
would continue in that way, though “our foreign friends” would 
be very welcome to give their advice from time to time. It was at 
this stage—about six months after each relief field had been officially 
opened—that the enthusiasm of the well-intentioned foreigner usually 
began to be a little blunted and his sense of frustration began to 
vie with his sense of vocation for the monopoly of his waking time. 
Now he began to show some of the bad sides of Western education. 
He tried to hustle the Chinese and to bulldoze his way through the 
bureaucracy. Harm as well as good resulted. It was difficult wholly 
to relinquish a feeling of Western superiority in recognising and in 
meeting the needs of “ suffering China.” That feeling has perhaps 
been more acutely resented in China because the Chinese discern 
these subtle nuances so much more accurately than other peoples. 

Two other foreign groups in China are not concerned very much 
with either religion or philanthropy. The business community along 
the coastal fringe of China has always lived in a curious little “ closed 
shop” of its own. The blend of East and West has produced a 
society with its own unique standards in business and in private life. 
It is difficult to disentangle “foreign capital” from the equally 
influential and even less responsible Chinese-owned capital. When 
anti-foreign demonstrations occur they seem for the most part to 
be directed towards consulates, embassies and the garrison head- 
quarters. Foreign business houses have escaped in the main, in 
spite of their foreign direction, because both in their executive per- 
sonnel and in their affiliations they are inextricably linked up with 
the Chinese business world. 

The real target of Chinese criticism is the foreign soldier, and 
in these days this means the American marine in Tientsin and 
Chefoo and the British military policeman in Hongkong. Back 
in December, 1946, one of the most widespread demonstrations of 
public opinion was set off by the story of an alleged rape of a 
Chinese girl by an American marine. This was but one example 
of a growing exasperation. More recently, in the Communist zone, 
I remember seeing local newspapers describing the capture of two 
American officers attached to the Nationalist Forces who had been 
prospecting too far forward in a battle in the civil war. Their 
interrogation was given a very full report, which percolated far 
outside Communist territory. The proceedings centred round one 
question: “ What were you doing, armed, on Chinese soil?” That 
is a question that in Chinese eyes applies with equal force to the 
British in Hongkong. No one has yet provided a satisfactory answer. 

There remains one type of foreigner who, to the Chinese, does 
much to redeem the reputation of the rest. This is the teacher. If 
we are wise we shall look closely to our representation in this field. 
The teachers in Chinese universities and middle schools have been 
largely the product of the Christian communities whose work in this 
respect has been one of the finer examples of the contribution which 
the missionary has made to China. In recent years the foreign 
teaching profession has been further strengthened from some of the 
other foreign communities. Many of the senior relief workers who 
met frustration inside U.N.R.R.A. have found fulfilment in service 
on the university campus and as advisers to some of the training- 
schools recently instituted for the civil servants of the Social Affairs 
Bureaux. The endowments for teaching work in many of the 
foreign, and in some of the Chinese, universities have come from 
some of the larger foreign business concerns. Lately organisations 
like the F.B.I. have instituted scholarships for the training of young 
Chinese in the engineering experience of Britain. This kind of 
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scholarship programme has now become a main feature of British 
United Aid to China and of the American United Service for China. 
In these ways the foreigner is making a constructive contribution to 
China. It is not one that is ignored by the Chinese. The most 
significant development of recent years, the growth of the National 
Student Federation of China, has drawn jts strength from students 
brought up in the liberal atmosphere of the great Chinese and foreign 
universities. For these are now almost the only places where the 
democratic teaching of the West is still revered and still able to 
provide an inspiration to Chinese liberalism. 

Today Chinese are making up their minds de novo about the 
foreigner. Is he the rapacious caste-ridden, cocksure imperialist 
about whom the Marxist and the Japanese have been accustomed to 
talk? Or is he trying to come to terms in his own mind, as well 
as in polite conversation and diplomatic overtures, with the quiet 
challenge to Western arrogance implicit in the best of both ancient 
and modern Chinese thought ? If we can convince ourselves that 
we have as much to learn from China as to bring to it we may live 
to find ourselves more influential in her destinies than we have ever 
been in the times of our economic and political power. But we 
have to be clear in which guise the Westerner is to be pictured in 
Chinese eyes. Is he to be the foreign marine or the foreign pro- 
fessor ? The soldier or the sage ? 


CRIME MARCHES ON 


By E. C. HODGKIN 

UR latest war was particularly successful in creating conditions 
in which criminals are bred and law-breaking multiplies. 
Homes have been disrupted by bombs, death and temperament ; 
thousands of young men and women have been uprooted and in- 
effectively transplanted ; a large part of the population has grown 
familiar with the fact of violence and learnt something of its tech- 
nique ; while the shortage of goods provides the incentive, and the 
carelessness of householders the opportunity, for the commonest of 
all crimes—thieving. These considerations apply in some degree to 
any country at the end of any war. In addition there are particular 
conditions in this country today which need to be taken into account. 
Such are the undermanning of the police, the continuance at large 
of many unpardoned deserters from the Forces, the perpetuation of 
rationing and controls and the lack of domestic servants, which makes 
the upper and middle classes trust more to insurance than to physical 

occupation to look after their homes during their absence. 

The ordinary reader of the newspaper is uneasily aware of what 
is presented to him as a “crime wave.” ‘Fhe burglar lurks in his 
garden after dark ; the stranger propping up the bar in his local is 
undoubtedly a black-market tout ; if any member of his family ever 
had a mink coat or a bottle of whisky it would, he does not doubt, 
vanish overnight ; from time to time he is even anxious for the 
safety of his children. If he bothered to burrow -into the official 
figures published by the Home Office he would find some indication 
of how far his fears are justified and how far they are not. The 
latest year for which criminal statistics are available is 1945. In that 
year the number of men and women of all ages found guilty of indict- 
able offences was 116,000 ; in 1938 the total was 78,000. This is 
an increase of nearly §0 per cent. The figures for non-indictable 
offences (excluding traffic offences, which, of course, have gone down 
considerably) show a decrease from 234,000 convictions in 1938 to 
149,000 in 1945, most of which is due to a steep decline (largely 
financial in origin, it is to be presumed) in drunkenness and dis- 
orderly behaviour. 

However, it is the indictable offences which matter, and the most 
alarming aspect of these is the way in which they have spread among 
young people. The number of boys under fourteen found guilty 
in 1938 was 15,000; in 1945 it was 23,000. For boys between the 
ages of fourteen and seventeen the figures were 12,000 and 17,000, 
and for youths from seventeen to twenty-One 10,000 and 15,000. 
Figures for girls show an even more rapid rise during the war, but 
by 1945 they were already beginning to drop appreciably, whereas 
those for boys were not. As might be expected, the crimes which 
are responsible for most of the increase are those connected with 
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thieving ; “ breaking and entering ” is twice as common among youths 
under twenty-one as it was before the war and larceny has increased 
by about a third. Crimes of violence for this age have also doubled, 

Juveniles form the largest class of offenders, but crime among 
adults is proportionately greater than it was before the war. Among 
men aged from twenty-one to thirty convictions have gone up by 
26 per cent. and among those over thirty by 36 per cent. As it is 
these older groups that most often find their way into prison, the 
result of this rise has been to swell gaol populations. As far as the 
total figures for “receptions” at all gaols go, there has been no 
increase over pre-war figures ; in fact, there has been a slight drop 
from 30,600 to 29,100. But in the last pre-war year, 1938, more 
than half the prison sentences were for a period of one month or less, 
whereas now only a quarter of the sentences are for such very short 
periods. Longer sentences are being given more frequently by 
judges and magistrates, not because they have listened to argu- 
ments in favour of long sentences as reformative measures, but 
because more of the crimes which come before them are of a serious 
nature on which 2 long prison sentence follows almost automatically. 
This means that the prisons are being clogged up, not by the 
floating army of drunks and petty thieves who wander in and out 
through their gates for sojourns of a few days or weeks, but by 
young men who are behind the bars for a year or more. Prison 
staffs are short, although recruiting for them is improving slightly. 
Many of the prison bnildings are overdue for demolition, and few 
are suitable for their present purposes. The Prison Commissioners 
are being forced to meet an expanding problem with static or 
diminishing resources. 

If the general increase in crime could be written off as just a hang- 
over from the war, which will cure itself in time as all hangovers 
do, there would be no especial need for anxiety about the future. 
Unfortunately, this is not the case. Lawbreaking, particularly when 
contracted young, is liable to become a habit. There is good evidence 
that many of the young men who come into court today were the 
juvenile offenders of the war years, and that unless some unexpected 
change of behaviour occurs they will go on until they die, swelling 
the criminal totals for their age-groups. The war created a sort of 
bulge of crime, and it is moving up, growing older. It is also being 
reinforced by a steady flow of youthful recruits bred from post-war 
unsettlement. Unless we are going to reconcile ourselves to the 
present high rate of crime, we have got to prevent lawbreaking from 
becoming a habit. The courts have a wide variety of powers at their 
command for the punishment and reform of offenders, and when 
the Criminal Justice Bill becomes law the variety will be even wider. 
But even now the courts do not make the best use of their powers. 
There is no need to follow into its details the criticism which can 
justly be made of court sentences, particularly since it has been 
admirably set out in.a recent book by Mr. Leo Page (The Sentence 
of the Court, Faber, tos. 6d.). Yet a few examples should be enough 
to make us wonde: whether a good deal of the present trouble is 
not of our own devising. 

On two points of criticism—the use of imprisonment as a punish- 
ment for adolescents and the multiplication of short sentences—the 
most authoritative voice is that of the Prison Commissioners ; and 
the following quotations are taken from their report for 1946: “It 
can only be deplored that it was thought necessary to sentence no 
less than 1,277 youths under twenty-one to terms of imprisonment 
for their first proved offence, and the Commissioners cannot but feel 
that among over 1,100 young men with more than two convictions 
who were sent to prison, there must have been a substantial number 
for whom Borstal training would have been more appropriate.” The 
explanation behind the later figure may be the old myth, which is 
cherished by Judges and Recorders as well as Magistrates, that a 
year in prison is more to be dreaded than three years at a Borstal 
institution, whereas the exact opposite is the case. And on short 
sentences: “Out of the 3,390 sentences of imprisonment (on youths 
under twenty-one), 2,297 were of not more than three months. In 
view of the fact, among others, that some 1.500 of these youths had 
already been convicted more than once, it is difficult to understand 
the intention of these very short sentences.” 

Magistrates appear to be increasingly fond of fining young offenders 
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instead of putting them on probation. Of juveniles convicted in 1938, 
§I per cent. were put on probation and 8 per cent. fined, whereas 
in 1945 the proportions had changed to 42 per cent. and 17 per cent. 
It would not matter so much if these fines were at all of the nature 
of restitution for damage done. As it is, they are cash paid to an 
indifferent State ; restitution is still a strangely neglected punishment. 
Of course, there are good and bad courts, and even in “ bad” courts 
faulty sentences are only a small fraction of the whole. But there are 
more than a thousand courts of summary jurisdiction in England and 
Wales, and it only needs a few mistakes from some of them in the 
course of a year to tot up a formidable list of mishandled oppor- 
tunities against the account of the community. 

One tendency which the courts have to take into account, and for 
which they cannot be held responsible, is the apparently diminished 
sense of shame which the threat of prison or the publicity of the 
courts conjures up even among law-abiding citizens. This cannot 
be accounted for by any humanisation which prison discipline may 
have undergone in the past fifty years, but is part of the wider 
disease of irresponsibility, for which many origins can be given. 
Plainly, the easier it is to break the law unconsciously, the less 
compunction there will be in breaking it consciously. And the 
“crime wave” with which courts, police and citizens have to contend 
is a conscious and deliberate defiance of the law. 


NEUTRAL SWITZERLAND 


By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 
Lausanne. 

HE rock-like stability of Switzerland, where Governments 

never change and wars remain external, is disturbed by certain 
contradictions without which the Swiss Confederation might fall 
prey to political petrifaction. Paradoxical though it appears, 
Switzerland is disturbed by the implications of her very neutrality. 
One of these implications prevents her participation in plans for a 
West European Union. Switzerland, this federal union between 
German-, French- and Italian-speaking groups of people, the 
microcosm of Western Europe, is debatred by the neutrality 
guaranteed in her own constitution from joining in a Western Union. 
Though Switzerland is among the Sixteen, her attitude towards 
the Marshall Plan has been reticent. She is anxious that Western 
Europe should re-acquire some measure of political and economic 
stability, but individual Swiss mostly express scepticism both about 
the efforts which have so far been made and with regard to the 
outlook for Western Europe. 

Glorying in their ancient traditions and in small-scale achieve- 
ment, some of the most conservative elements in Switzerland are 
far from delighted by Europe’s dependence upon the gigantic 
adolescence of the United States. Partly in order not to be dragged 
down into the poverty all around them, the Swiss even dislike 
the idea of joining in the steps which have been taken by the 
Benelux countries and by France and Italy towards a larger 
customs union. It is unlikely that in future commercial negotia- 
tions Switzerland will prove more expansive in offering credits to 
other countries ; the sum just made available to France is typically 
small. At the same time sympathy and anxiety push Switzerland in 
a more positive direction. 

For Swiss opinion today is almost homogeneous in its hostility 
to Soviet Russia and the States which depend upon her. Now this 
in itself constitutes a challenge to the principle of Swiss neutrality. 
Though the Swiss have always insisted that the neutrality of their 
State imposes no neutrality of opinion upon the citizens of this 
State, there is a point where very strong individual feeling might 
override official neutrality. This point is not likely to be reached 
so long as the world is at peace; in spite of strong anti-German 
feeling in Switzerland it was avoided in the last war, but in view 
of still stronger anti-Russian feeling now, might it not be reached 
in the next war? The danger exists because, while about 90 per 
cent. of the Swiss populatidn regards Swiss neutrality as the essential 
basis of Swiss political morality, at the same time about 95 per cent. 
of the Swiss are very strongly anti-Russian. Already the Russians 
can and do complain, as the Nazis often did, that the Swiss Press 
is the reverse of neutral ; to the totalitarians the distinction between 
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opinion and policy is unacceptable, as the Geneva Conference on 
Freedom of Information has confirmed. 

For the present the Swiss Government is doing all it can to be 
correct. It is said that the owners of the sumptuous Ziirichberg 
villas overlooking the lake of Ziirich have been busily packing their 
trunks during the last few weeks, preparing to save themselves ‘in 
South America from Soviet invasion. But the Government and the 
business people who have not lost their heads are well aware that 
Switzerland has a substantial interest in maintaining her economic 
relations with Eastern Europe, especially with Czechoslovakia. A 
fresh commercial treaty has just been concluded with Russia herself, 
and, although in certain quarters it was ‘represented as a vast 
O.G.P.U. army, a small and so far well-behaved Russian trade 
delegation will continue its residence in Berne. Diplomatic relations 
with Russia and a recognised Swiss Communist Party in fact only 
date back three years to the last months of the war, when the Swiss 
wished to make a pro-Ally gesture ; in spite of the tense atmosphere 
which has prevailed of late it has not been proposed to suppress 
the Swiss Communists again. 

Neutrality and federalism are the pillars of the Swiss State, and 
federalism, too, involves stresses and strains. A year or more ago 
the French-Swiss were filled with federal indignation against the 
centralising “oppression” of Berne. A running fight continues 
between centralists and federalists with regard to taxation, since the 
German-speaking Socialist Finance Minister, Nobs, and the staff of 
his Ministry favour an amendment of the constitution which would 
allow the Federal authorities to impose direct taxation, not only as 
an emergency measure but as their permanent right. Quite recently 
the French-speaking minority which lives in the Jura district of 
the Canton of Berne developed a grievance against the German- 
speaking majority. (The Jura French even speak of splitting the 
Canton along its language frontier.) But in the last six months the 
tension between French- and German-speaking Switzerland has 
generally eased, partly on account of the abolition of rationing and 
other war-time measures operated by the Federal authorities. 
Further, after the elections last autumn, the German-Swiss wisely 
made possible the choice of a second French-Swiss Federal 
Councillor, Monsieur Rubattel of the Canton de Vaud; thus the 
Federal. Council now contains only four German-speaking members 
instead of five, two French-speaking members and one from the 
Italian-speaking Ticino, although the German-speaking population 
is more than five-sevenths of the whole. 

The German-Swiss tend to reproach the other elements with 
political instability. During the war against Hitler public opinion in 
Switzerland was undoubtedly anti-German, but the French-Swiss 
were hesitant, with sympathy for Vichy. Today, of the seven Com- 
munists elected last autumn to a Chamber of 194 deputies, five 
represent French-speaking Switzerland. The leading Communist 
paper, La Voix Ouvriére, is edited in Geneva by that veteran revolu- 
tionary, Monsieur Léon Nicole, who was quick to congratulate the 
new masters of Prague. That Geneva should reflect the politics of 
France is one thing, but that the conservative Canton de Vaud, so 
long subjected to the authority of Berne, should have elected three 
Communist deputies (all doctors as it happened) is quite another ; 
at the same time the industrial cantons of Ziirich and Basle elected 
only one Communist each. 

The Vaudois, in fact, specialise in anomaly rather than in subver- 
siveness. While their Cantonal Government is strongly anti- 
Socialist, the municipal council of their capital city, Lausanne, has a 
large Socialist-Communist majority (three Socialists and two Com- 
munists were elected in 1945, together with two fepresentatives of 
the Right) under the presidency of a Socialist mayor. Their Can- 
tonal particularism is such that they only allow graduates of the 
University of Lausanne to practise the teaching or legal professions 
in the Canton de Vaud. On the other hand, while the Swiss remain 
obdurately anti-feminist—such different Cantons as Ziirich and 
Neuchatel have just voted against even the Cantonal enfranchise- 
ment of women—the Vaudois recently decided to elect a woman as 
a judge. 

As for serious Communist danger in this “Red” Canton or any- 
where else in Switzerland, there is no such thing. Conservative 
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Vaudois admit that a reaction against the rigidity of their conserva- 
tism was natural, and there is no doubt that many of those working 
in the watchmaking indusiry in the outlying districts of the canton 
have a genuine grievance. At a time when their employers are 
making tremendous profits and when the cost of living has shot up 
alarmingly, watchmakers’ wages have lagged considerably more than, 
for instance, in the machine-industry in which the workers’ organi- 
sation is stronger. Certain Swiss bankers and business people still 
throw their Socialists and Communists into the same Marxist cate- 
gory and insist upon regarding them as all Russophile—ready, 
indeed, to call the Russians in—but nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

The Swiss Social-Democrats are strongly anti-Soviet, and have 
made this particularly clear in relation to Czechoslovak events. The 
“Red” municipality of Lausanne is admitted by its opponents to 
be extremely cautious, and it is difficult ro feel great apprehension 
with regard to a Communist Party which is currently referred to 
in French-speaking Switzerland as “les Popistes” on account of its 
self-chosen appellation of Parti Ouvrier Populaire or P.O.P. Com- 
munist influence in the trade unions may also be considered to be 
negligible. The V.P.0.D., a union composed chiefly of the 
employees of the cantonal and municipal authorities, has been 
accused of extreme Leftism since a recent change in its leadership, 
but the larger and more powerful unions of metal-workers and rail- 
waymen, who are prospering with Switzerland’s prosperity, belong 
to the 95 per cent. of anti-Russian Swiss. The day when the Swiss 
National Assembly—as it hypothetically could—amends the constitu- 
tional guarantees of Swiss neutrality to enable Swiss participation in 
a Western Union remains, however, utterly remote. 


VICTORIAN PRIMATES 


By J. R. GLORNEY BOLTON 


IGHTEEN hundred and forty-eight was an archiepiscopal as 

well as a revolutionary year. In February William Howley died 
in Lambeth Palace, and two months later Thomas Randall Davidson 
was born in Edinburgh. The one was Archbishop of Canterbury 
when Queen Victoria came to the Throne ; he broke the news of her 
accession, crowned her, officiated at her marriage and christened five 
of her children. The other was the Queen’s favourite clergyman ; 
she wanted him to become Archbishop of Canterbury in her own 
life-time. Though barely two months breaks the continuity of 
their lives, a whole century seems to divide Howley frem Davidson. 
Howley was a Regency figure deeply involved in the Regent’s 
quarrel with his wife. He was so emulous of the way in which 
the Regent could lavish money on Carlton House that, as Bishop 
of London, he spent a fortune on enlarging Fulham Palace. Later, 
as Primate, he remodelled most of Lambeth Palace and made it 
virtually uninhabitable. 

He was a fussy and ceremonious man, and on the night that 
King William died in Windsor Castle he had to ride with Lord 
Conyngham to Kensington Palace, where he gave orders for the 
new monarch to be roused from her sleep. It was then about 
half-past five. Others might have allowed the young Queen 
to sleep on; but Howley was bounded by high ceremonies. They 
meant more to him than the grand issues of Church and State— 
Catholic Emancipation, the Reform Bill and the Oxford Movement 
—which sometimes disturbed the placidity of Addington or 
Lambeth. Yet he had a robust kindliness and commonsense, and 
when someone asked him how he should treat a brother who had 
become a Roman Catholic, he replied: “As a brother.” 

The vortex in the early careers of Howley and Davidson was 
Windsor Castle. Both were courtiers. What had changed was the 
nature of the court. It was hard to link the Windsor of King 
George IV with the Windsor of Queen Victoria. Yet uncle and 
niece both liked straightforwardness in those about them. King 
George, for instance, was so charmed with the frank and simple 
manner of Charles Sumner, a young curate whom he met in 
Brighton, that he appointed him his domestic chaplain and would not 
rest until he had made him Bishop of Winchester. The former curate 
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still spoke frankly. Once there was some mistake about the time 
fixed for a Communion service. Sumner arrived to find the King 
in a bad temper. He retired, explaining that the King was not 
“in charity with al] men” and, therefore, ought not to receive the 
Communion. The King thanked the chaplain for his rebuke, and 
their friendship was broken only when Sumner dared to vote for 
Catholic Emancipation. 

Davidson made a similar impression when Queen Victoria 
received him after the death of his father-in-law, Archbishop Tait, 
She was soon consulting him about Gladstone’s choice of Edward 
Benson as Tait’s successor, and Benson, in his turn, relied on 
Davidson for help and advice. Few, he realised, knew more about 
Lambeth affairs. About this time the Deanery of Windsor fel] 
vacant, and as it is really the chief of the Royal chaplaincies, 
Gladstone raised no objection when Queen Victoria asked that 
Davidson should be Dean. He was then only thirty-five and little 
known beyond Lambeth. Soon he offended the Queen by urging 
her not to publish a further series of Leaves from a Highland 
Journal. He felt her anger keenly and was ready to resign. 
Fortunately, the Queen’s good sense quickly came to her aid, and 
the young Dean, who meant to serve her well, was forgiven. Queen 
Victoria put goodness above all other qualities, and when she 
found it rooted in a granite simplicity, she felt at ease. Davidson 
was essentially her man, and, like her uncle, she pestered the Prime 
Minister of the day into making her man Bishop of Winchester. 

It was no easy task. In Salisbury’s view Davidson was not yet 
a distinguished man, and so he had to reach Winchester by way 
of Rochester, a Cinderella-diocese. That having been achieved, the 
Queen wanted him to succeed Benson as Archbishop ; but the Prime 
Minister’s No was decisive. Yet Benson’s death ended for a while the 
close link with Lambeth, for Frederick Temple, the new Primate, 
had no use for courtiers of any description. So Davidson had to 
content himself with the charge of a large diocese and with many 
attendances on the Queen. He was at Osborne when she died. 
From that moment his contacts with the court changed as abruptly 
as his contacts with Lambeth ; for both King Edward and his son 
put their relations with Davidson on a very different footing. As 
successor to Frederick Temple, Davidson became the chief of the 
King’s subjects. He took his part in nearly all the Royal christen- 
ings, confirmations, marriages and burials. But he was never again 
the family chaplain. 

This breaking of old ties, however, proved to be an immense 
advantage. Davidson went back to Lambeth as a man who had 
still to show his true mettle to the world. His reputation needed 
far more support than a monarch’s personal liking, for he was to 
be a spokesman of the new century. He knew that the world was 
changing, and the Parliament Bill and the general strike taught him 
that power in England was shifting away from Parliament. In 
both crises he acted with a superb courage. He loved comprehension 
in Church and State, and he was Elizabethan in his search for the 
golden mean. He was no High Churchman, and he could not 
help being anxious about Asquith’s choice of Cosmo Lang 4s 
Archbishop of York. Yet the two Scotsmen, so dissimilar in theit 
views, made a magnificent pair. Davidson was often worried by 
Charles Gore, the most distinguished Bishop of the day, but their 
friendship was deep and fruitful. Gore could never forget that the 
Archbishop was a man of commanding ability. “You be careful, 
Charles,” he would say to himself as he walked to Lambeth Palace, 
“you be very careful.” There were times, perhaps, when Charles 
Gore had not been careful enough. 

It was certainly hard to reconcile Gore’s views with those of 
Dr. Inge, to whom Davidson was related by marriage, and com- 
prehension, it seemed, must at last reach breaking-point. Yet 
Davidson pursued it with single-hearted devotion. It was this 
devotion which made his rebuke of the Bishop of Birmingham so 
effective after a protest in St. Paul’s Cathedral had ruffled many 
tempers. “ You may dismiss, my dear Bishop, the fear that anyone 
in England desires to lead or drive you either to Rome or 
Tennessee.” Davidson knew, too, the power of the disarming 
platitude ; and when Conrad Noel asked him bluntly whether he 
would lead a procession of unemployed men and women through 
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the streets of London, he replied gravely: “Well, to begin with, I 
am not unemployed.” Simplicity was his strength. He had no 
axes to grind. He even lacked strong views about Prayer Book 
revision, and when the House of Commons twice rejected a Prayer 
Book measure, he refused to be truculent or defeatist. Time, he 
believed, would bring its own solution. 

His days as Primate ended nearly twenty years ago, and now only 
three of his fellow-Bishops are still on the Bench. His fame has 
been eclipsed by that of William Temple, who was scholar, man 
of letters and prophet. Davidson was none of these things, and 
had he died, like Wi'liam Temple, in his early sixties, few would 
care tO commemorate him today. He did not reveal his true 
greatness until England was at war with Germany for the first time. 
It was then that he saw around him standards of judgement and 
public conduct weakened by the pressure of propaganda and 
recriminations. He stood for moderation as a thing lovely in itself, 
all the more firmly because it had become unpopular. He under- 
stood change and continuity. They were the mainsprings of his 
moderation. He grew with the years, and so he was a bridge- 
builder between the past and the present. This gave him the 
quality of statesmanship. He stood above party, above class and 
almost, some hinted, above creed. He was an embracive man with 
great depths of wisdom. His contemporaries suspected that his 
public utterances seldom did him full justice. They saw, however, 
the bold contours of his character, and in the end they hailed him 
as a national institution. Or, rather, they hailed him as an English- 
speaking institution; for it is impossible to think of the 
Americans helping the English to raise more than {£17,000 
for any other Primate on his retirement. But it is just as 
impossible to think of the Church of England producing 
another Davidson, Spiritually his age is now almost as remote 
as Howley’s. 


REPORT ON RESISTENTIALISM 


(One of those Letters from Paris) 
By PAUL F,. JENNINGS 


ATRED of one’s father at Victoria. Clapham, a nightmare 
H of cream-painted plumbing and baths in the sky. Sorrow and 
Angst over the fish in the dining-car. Then Dover, looking guiltily 
northwards at the death of the spirit. After the suicidal WI. milk- 
bars, the red-haired men on the trams, what heart’s-ease to be in 
Paris once more—to see the familistéres, the cyclisme, the Métro ; to 
hear the grand cri sangloté du monde ; the insouciant talk of the 
patisseries, the badinage of the épiceries, and above all the bubbling 
creative activity of the little resistentialist cafés where the 
disciples of Pierre- Marie Ventre meet to discuss this fas- 
cinating new philosophy. Listening to Ventre for several 
evenings, I perceived that Paris still brandishes the sword 
of European thought, flashing brightly against the dull philis- 
tine sky. 

Resistentialism is a philosophy of tragic grandeur. It is difficult 
to give an account of it in text-book English after hearing Ventre’s 
witty aphorisms, but I will try. Resistentialism derives its name 
from its central thesis that Things (res) resist (résister) men. Philo- 
sophers have become excited at various times, says Ventre, about 
Psycho-Physical Parallelism, about Idealism, about the I-Thou 
Relation, about Pragmatism. All these were, so to speak, pre-atomic 
philosophies. They were concerned merely with what men think 
about Things. Now resistentialism is the philosophy of what Things 
think about us. The tragic, cosmic answer, after centuries of man’s 
attempts to dominate Things, is our progressive losing of the battle. 
“Things are against us” is the nearest I can get to the untranslatable 
lucidity of Ventre’s profound aphorism, “Les choses sont contre 
nous.” 

Of course, resistentialism represents to some extent a synthesis 
of previous European thought. The hostility of Things has been 
dimly perceived by other philosophers. Goethe, for instance, said 
that “three times has an apple proved fatal. First to the human 
race, in the fall of Adam; secondly to Troy, through the gift of 
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Paris ; and, last of all, to science through the fall of Newton’s apple” 
(Werke, XVI, 17). This line was, of course, pursued by Martin 
Freidegg in his monumental Werke (Leipzig, 1887), and, of course, 
Martin Heidansieck (Werke, Leipzig, 1888). The latter reached 
the position that man could not control Things, but although there 
are flashes of perception of the actual hostility of Things in his 
later work, it was left to Ventre to make the brilliant jump to the 
resistentialist conception of the planned, numinous, quasi- 
intellectual opposition of Things as a single force against 
us. 


One reason for the appeal of resistentialism to the modern mind 
is its bridging of the gulf between philosophy and science. Indeed, 
some of Ventre’s followers go so far as to claim that resistentialism 
is just a transcendental version of modern physics. Some examples 
may make this clear. For instance, readers of this journal will recall 
the interesting account that appeared some time ago of the experi- 
ments in which pieces of toast and marmalade were dropped on 
various samples of carpet arranged in order of quality from coir 
matting to the finest Kirman rugs; the marmalade-downwards 
incidence was found to vary directly as the quality of carpet. More 
recently researches in the American field by Noys and Crangen- 
backer, two Americans, have involved literally thousands of experi- 
ments in which subjects of all ages and sexes, sitting in chairs of 
every conceivable kind, dropped various kinds of pencil. In only 
three cases did the pencil come to rest within easy reach. Gonk’s 
Hypothesis, formulated by our own Professor Gonk, of the Cam- 
bridge Trichological Institute, states that a subject who has rubbed 
a wet shaving-brush over his face before applying the cream cannot, 
however long and furiously he shakes the brush, prevent water from 
dribbling down his forearm and wetting his sleeve once he starts 
shaving. Gonk has also, of course, carried out some brilliant research 
on collar-studs, shoelaces, tin-openers, and the Third Programme 
atmospherics. 


Ventre, however, scorns the false positivism of the scientists 
with their fussy desire to dominate. Things cannot be dominated. 
Resistentialism is a tragic philosophy. It sees that man is doomed 
by Things the moment he attempts to achieve anything outside his 
own “mind” which, like Disney’s flying mouse, is Not A Thing 
At All. To the resistentialist man is no-Thing, or rather a pseudo- 
Thing (the nearest I can get to Ventre’s subtle expression pseudo- 
chose). Things are the only reality, possessing a power of action to 
which we can never aspire. The resistentialist ideal is to 
free man from his tragic destiny of ‘Thing-hauntedness by 
refusing to enter into relation with Things. Things always 
win, and man can only be free from them by not doing 
anything at all. 

This brings me to the aesthetics of resistentialism. Readers of 
this journal are already aware of the profound effects of the new 
philosophy on Art and Literature. We have already seen Ventre’s 
play Puits Clos, which expresses resistentialism in a dramatic parable 
in which three old men walk round ceaselessly at the bottom of a 
well. There are also some bricks in the well. These symbolise 
Things, and all the old men hate the bricks as much as they do 
each other. The play is full of their pitiful attempts to throw the 
bricks out of the top of the well, but they can, of course, never 
throw high enough, and the bricks always fall back on them. In the 
musical field there is already a school of resistentialist composers 
among the younger men, notably Dufay and Kodak. Recognition 
of the thing-ness of musical instruments—the tendency of the French 
horn to make horrible glubbing noises, the tragic mathematical fact 
that if music goes at more than a certain critical speed the friction of 
the violinist’s bow will set fire to the strings—is behind Kddak’s 
interesting sinfonietta for horns, trumpets, strings, sousaphones and 
cymbals without any players. 

At one of the resistentialist cafés Agfa, one of the painters in 
Ventre’s entourage, told me that he is contemplating an exhibition 
of his work in London. If this bold venture succeeds it will be a 
great day for the readers of this journal. But of course it won’t be 
the same thing as here, in Paris, among the insouciant talk of the 
patisseries, the badinage of the épiceries.... 

, 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE been reading this week a stout American travel-book called 
The Fire Ox and Other Years, in which Mr. Suydam Cutting 
describes eight of his journeys to inaccessible places. The book, 
in all probability, will be reviewed elsewhere,* but I mention it 
since it has brought home to me in a forcible manner the fact that 
travellers and travelling are of very different kinds. Mr. Cutting 
believes in what he calls “ creative travel”; he is a natural explorer, 
who derives immense pleasure from the thought that the localities 
which he visits have not been visited by any white man before. I 
quite see that such an experience would be most rewarding if it 
resulted in the discovery of beasts or flowers hitherto unknown. 
But the natural explorer loves exploring for exploring’s sake ; he 
does not mind overmuch whether he returns to civilisation bringing 
back with him a panda or a new ranunculus ; the delight of finding 
oneself in a place which no civilised man has seen before constitutes 
for him an absolute delight, and makes up for all the dangers and 
inconveniences of his expedition. I have never, to my knowledge, 
visited any place in which my advent has not been preceded by 
generations of missionaries, doctors and engineers ; but were I to 
discover that I had set my foot upon a spot on which no white foot 
had trod before, I should not experience sensations of pleasure ; I 
should feel lonely, dispirited and lost; my only desire would be 
to get back quickly. The difference between Mr. Cutting and myself 
is more than a greater or lesser degree of endurance and courage: it 
is the eternal difference between the classic and romantic tempera- 
ment. I have a Greek preference for observing the unknown from 
a safe distance ; he possesses an Elizabethan passion for the unknown 
as an aim in itself. To him the rational and the recognisable are 
tame ; to me the irrational is most disturbing. Reading a sturdy 
adventurous book such as his, realising how much I should have 
loathed to share his experiences, causes me to sigh desperately and 
to see myself as plump and smug. 
* o * * 

Sundered as we are by this great gulf between the classic and 
the romantic, there is one point at which the feelings of Mr. Cutting 
and myself coincide. Since although he takes pleasure in long 
treks across the swamps and ridges of the earth, he also possesses 
a healthy liking for luxury travel ; he enjoys large and very expensive 
yachts ; what he cannot stand is the middle way, the bugs and 
plumbing of fifth-rate inns. For him, as for me, travel divides 
itself into two distinct categories: either one travels in a public 
conveyance or else one provides the conveyance for oneself ; if one 
is carried and housed by other people, then assuredly the comforts 
and facilities should be as lavish as one can afford ; but if one carries 
and houses oneself, then one can accept with greater tolerance such 
discomforts as may result. When I was young and ignorant I 
imagined that it was wise and manly to economise on transport. 
I have travelled third-class from Hanover to Siena accompanied 
by a dog and two suitcases weighted with books. There were many 
changes, and when on the second morning the dawn crept gently 
over the Tuscan hills, I gazed with lustreless eyes upon the land- 
scape, conscious only of my aching limbs and the fog of garlic with 
which my compartment was filled. It is untrue that by such methods 
one sees more of real life; one’s powers of observation, one’s gift 
of sensibility, are blurred and blunted by the physical exhaustion 
entailed. If one cannot afford to make long journeys comfortably, 
then it is surely more prudent to make short journeys comfortably. 
Since apart from the ordeal of getting there, one has the anticipated 
ordeal of getting back. 

* * * * 

I have a collector’s snobbishness about different modes of con- 
veyance. I regret that I have never been carried in a palanquin, 
ridden in a jinricksha, or lounged in a house-boat in Kashmir. But 
I have had a sufficiently varied experience of public conveyances— 
from camels to aeroplanes—to know what I like. Aeroplanes are a 
means of communication ; they are not a method of travel. As one 





* It is; on page 500. 


leaves the aerodrome it is interesting, for 2 moment, to observe the 
development of town-planning and the garden designs of suburban 
mansions ; but as the machine gathers height this varied earth is 
reduced to a monochrome, one misses all the gradations, the 
baptistery at Pisa becomes a white pebble on a brown beach, the 
Cyclades dwindle into a few limestone rocks. Infinitely preferable 
are the long blue or brown trains which thread their ways across 
Europe through the night. How pleasurable is the memory of wagon- 
lit mornings when—after a night in which the rumble of the train, 
the sighs of the pneumatic brake and the tinkle upon the little table 
of an Evian bottle against a heavy brass ash-tray had formed the 
undertone to dreams—one let the blind swing up and the rocks of 
Provence flashed into the dark compartment, pink and amethyst in 
the rising sun! How satisfactory it was in the early hours of the 
morning, to twitch the stiff blind aside and to see Olympus hanging 
white under a round moon! Ships also possess a certain attraction 
as means of public conveyance, provided they be very expensive 
and equipped with swimming baths and gymnasiums. One acquires 
for a few days an agreeable sense of detachment from the noise and 
worries of the world, and a happy combination of aloofness and 
intimacy, of purposelessness and a sense of direction. 
* * + * 

Yet I agree with Mr. Cutting that the full savour of travel can 
only be obtained when one discards public conveyances and provides 
the conveyance for oneself. I do not, it is true, really envy our 
ancestors when they trundled across Europe in their yellow travelling 
carriages with the servants and the footmen following in the fourgon 
behind. It must have been a slow and tiring business ; the swaying 
of their equipages induced sea-sickness and headaches ; the inns were 
often crowded and always insanitary ; the postilions sulky and in- 
temperate ; and the carriages, even when made in England, were 
constantly tumbling to pieces. They were always being held up 
at places like Orange or Empoli because of a broken axle or a dis- 
lodged wheel. Even Madame Récamier, whom we regard as the 
most static of all legendary beauties, was twice tumbled down the 
Jura because the axle snapped. It was reserved for our generation 
to experience the full delights of private conveyance. The car would 
be swung high into the air at Dover or Newhaven not to touch 
earth again until it was lowered gently upon the quay-side at Calais 
or Dieppe. The tank was refilled, the water and the oil provided, 
the simple formalities completed, and there one was seated in the 
familiar driving-seat with the whole of Europe before one and the 
choice, as one engaged the clutch, of continuing to Vladivostock or 
Brindisi, to Stettin or Istamboul. Yet the charm of private con- 
veyance can only be fully appreciated by those who have travelled, 
whether on foot or horseback, with their own camp train. The 
servants, when one had risen and washed, would rapidly dismantle 
the tents and pack them on the backs of mules. The breakfast-table 
would be left until the last, and one would sit on there sipping tea 
and eating apricot jam while the encampment around one was 
flattened into a jumble of rope and canvas. And in the evening, when 
one arrived after a long day, there would be one’s tent again, erect 
and taut, with one’s shaving-brush in exactly the same place and the 
smoke of the camp-fire rising slowly into the dusk. 

. * . 7 

I am at one with Mr. Cutting in feeling that of all forms of private 
conveyance the camp-train is the most agreeable. Obviously, it is 
more pleasant to pitch one’s own tent among the pomegranates than 
to endure the stinking staircases and the acrid smoke of caravanserais. 
Yet only on the condition of being able to choose one’s own climate 
and the right time of year. I should not relish Thibetan gales or 
rats as large as squirrels or centipedes which creep into one’s boots. 
I prefer meadows of wild tulip and a gentle stream. Which merely 
proves that travellers are of different kinds, the romantic and the 
classical, the adventurous and the timid. And that JI, for one, in 
spite of my enjoyment of varied means of conveyance, was not 
intended by nature to be a pioneer. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 
‘The Burning Bush.’’ Adapted from the Hungarian by Noel Langley. 
(New Lindsey Theatre Club.) 

To be unpaid and involuntary members of the cast is an experience 
which befalls the modern audience with increasing frequency. In 
this play we found that we were all Hungarians, packed into a court- 
room in the eastern part of our putative motherland in the year 
1938 ; we had come there, apparently, to witness the unfair trial of 
six Jews on a trumped-up charge of ritual murder. I am well aware 
that art knows no frontiers ; but the critic’s duty is to decide how 
far this experiment with time and space justified itself, whether 
our Chestertonian journey to Hungary by way of Notting Hill was 
really necessary. 

Undoubtedly, something is gained by employing the audience as 
a sort of Mulberry, an inert, prefabricated mass which, once it is 
in position, can be used by supporting troops to invade the dangerous 
mainland on the other side of the footlights. For one thing, it keeps 
the audience awake. In this play they are constantly being called to 
order by the judge, appealed to by the opposing counsel and even 
threatened—it is at least intended as a threat—with total expulsion 
from the building. We can moreover never be sure whether our 
neighbours are not crypto-personae dramatis, who may at any 
moment leap to their feet and discharge blank ammunition, or even 
blanker rhetoric, into the sordid judicial mélée on the stage. For 
these reasons we remain in a state of mental alertness not really 
warranted by the intrinsic merits of this production. 

For the sad thing about this trial scene in three acts is that it 
is dull. It lacks all subtlety and all suspense ; it has the flat, squalid 
atmosphere, the indefinable air of having been posed—much too 
late—for a purpose, which distinguishes all photographs of atrocities. 
We see the machinery—Mark I, by contemporary standards—of 
intimidation and falsification and racial prejudice at work. But we 
are not convinced or moved by it; only perhaps, because it is so 
crudely done, a little disgusted. It would not matter the characters 
being so sharply divided into black and white if the conflicts between 
them were not grey—grey with anti-climax, grey with too much 
verbiage, grey with minor improbabilities. The large cast attack 
their unpromising material with more vigour than skill, and the 
whole production, though, staged cleverly in a confined space, cannot 
be rated among the New Lindsey’s successes. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 











“Broken Journey.’’? (Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.) “ The 
Roosevelt Story.’’ (Empire.) “No Orchids for Miss 
Blandish,”’ (Plaza.) 


Mr. KENNETH ANNAKIN, who directed Holiday Camp and Miranda, 
is the director of Broken Journey, a film based on an actual incident 
which took place in 1946 when an American Dakota crashed in the 
Alps with a complement largely consisting, if I remember rightly, 
of generals’ wives. Mr. Annakin has given a more varied collection 
of passengers, whose temperaments obligingly cover almost every 
aspect of human nature. It would be interesting, though, to discover 
from survivors of such an experience how exactly they did behave. 
Is it possible that in the face of a slow, cold death any film actress, 
however famous, would continue, day after day, to mourn in so 
vociferous a fashion her broken cosmetic case? Would any tenor, 
however Italian, persist in annoying everyone by playing his only 
remaining gramophone record again and again? Do people really 
steal sandwiches and nab each other’s rugs on these occasions ? 

Miss Phyllis Calvert as an air hostess with a secret sorrow is ex- 
tremely good. She wears a scarf round her head and a rug round her 
shoulders and worries about the coffee running out very simply. 
Mr. Guy Rolfe and Mr. James Donald, as the pilot and wireless 
operator of the luckless machine, are quiet and rugged as befits 
responsible Britons ; Mr. Raymond Huntley is perfect as the acidu- 
lated lawyer and Mr. David Tomlinson charming as his feckless 
brother. Mr. Francis Sullivan, Miss Margot Grahame and Mr. 
Gerard Heinz behave dreadfully badly very well, and Mr. Grey Blake, 
peevish to begin with, makes, thank heavens, the supreme sacrifice 
by yielding up the batteries of his iron lung. At last! The action, 
obviously, is neglible. Occasionally men go forth to seek help and 
return again damaged ; but although perhaps their departures are 
prompted by a spirit of self-sacrifice, they appear to be more in the 
nature of escapes from the bickerings in the belly of the ’plane, which 
indeed would drive any man willingly out into the snow. 


The Roosevelt Story is a very able documentary, fashioned entirely 
from newsreels, on the life of the late President, and if perhaps its 
political side, incomprehensible to the average Englishman, is over- 
emphasised, there is sufficient that is warm and human to compensate, 
and a running commentary that is strangely moving. 

. + . ® 

Although the war has left the world hungry for brutality there are 
surely limits to its appetite. No Orchids for Miss Blandish offers 
a repast of such sadism and suggestiveness it is almost impossible 
to finish the meal. This well-produced, well-photographed, well- 
acted film is undoubtedly the nastiest that has ever come out of a 
British studio. The excesses and the innuendoes, the sexiness and 
the sentimentality, laid on as they are with the heaviest and least 
subtle of trowels, fail to titillate the senses or rouse any response 
save nausea. So scrupulous about necklines and swear-words, the 
Censor has made it possible for any child able to persuade an adult 
to accompany him to witness the delectable sight of a man being 
kicked to death, of vicious beatings-up and attempted rape. Lust 
is glorified, violence goes uncondemned, no single moral note is 
sounded. The Censor’s mental processes are passing strange. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
MUSIC 


BEETHOVEN’S Mass in D, which was given at the Albert Hall on 
April 14th by the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra and Choral Society, 
presents virtually insuperable difficulties to the performers. It is a 
commonplace of musical history that what one generation of per- 
formers have considered outrageously difficult or frankly impossible 
has often, in the course of a generation or two, become common 
technical form. But it has hitherto proved no more possible to add 
two notes to the top of choral sopranos’ voices than a cubit to their 
stature. Beethoven must have had some reason for writing repeatedly, 
and for bars at a time, those top B flats which are effective enough 
in a big climax once or twice in a work, but give a painful sense 
of strain when repeated again and again as though they were within 
the normal range. Certainly there is no work in the whole nineteenth- 
century repertory in which the tension is so great and so prolonged. 
The Kyrte and the Benedictus are the only movements in which a 
single mood is developed for any length of time. The Gloria and 
the Credo exploit the extremities of pitch and dynamics, dramatising 
clause by clause, sometimes almost word by word. The repetitions 
of the simple copulative “et... et... et,” for example, whets the 
listener’s appetite for the next dogmatic statement in the creed as 
though it were a wholly new revelation; and the drama overflows 
the boundaries of dramatic sense when even the name of Pontius 
Pilate evokes a theatrical gesture. 

Much has been written about the Mass in D, but nearly all writers 
have been content to catalogue the obvious qualities of the work— 
the huge scale of the conception, the intensely personal approach to 
the text and so on. Nobody has ever satisfactorily explained what 
Mr. Steuart Wilson has called that “ rending of the veils of reticence 
more terrifyingly personal than anything in the Verdi Requiem 
Mass.” Beethoven’s profoundly emotional approach to the text of 
the Mass made it inevitable that the music should vary between the 
expression of deep personal feeling and conviction and a simple 
dramatisation of the text. This is particularly clear in the Credo, in 
which some of the clauses are treated as dramatic exclamations about 
religion rather than as expressions of unquestioning faith, such as 
we find in the Bach Mass. Is the extreme violence of much of the 
music a sign of passionate conviction or of the passionate desire for 
conviction? What was the intellectual structure beneath the 
emotion ? Beethoven’s Mass has unfortunately become a classic, 
and for that reason no one asks these questions or seems to bother 
about the entirely different levels on which the music moves at 
different times. 

* * 7 - 

The fifth of the New Era Concert Society’s concerts at the Albert 
Hall on April 19th included a quite exceptional performance of 
Mozart’s C major piano concerto, K.467, by Dinu Lipatti, with the 
Philharmonia Orchestra. I have never heard more convincing proof 
of the old story that single notes, or the simplest unison playing 
between the two hands, are the final test of the pianist. The perfect 
rhythmic control, the classical cantabile without a shade of fictitious 
glamour, and the sense of controlled strength which the soloist dis- 
played in the slow movement, made it one of the most memorable 
pieces of piano-playing that I have heard. MartTIN Cooper. 
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At the Leicester Galleries Mr. Lawrence Gowing adjoins Mr. 
Charles Murray—the one aged twenty-nine, the other fifty-four. 
A stranger might be forgiven for reversing the dates in error. 
Against all the rules of the game it is the younger painter who is 
the academic. By as much as Murray’s pictures have been con- 
cocted in the studio of his imagination, with less and less reference 
to the authority of the object, by so much they seem to me less 
successful than his last exhibition here. Gowing, on the other hand, 
has in his chosen field grown in strength and assurance. It would 
be hard, I imagine, to find another painter of his age, his talent 
and devoting his energies in 1948 quite such 
academic ends, and must be admitted that one or two of his 
smaller pochades are no more than the trivia found in the bottom 
drawer of any landscape painter. But in his big portraits—and 
Judith at 18 is surely one of his finest—there is an impressive 
integrity, maturity and even grandeur. 
* 








his intelligence to 


* * . 


Regretfully, I find it necessary to dissociate myself from all the. 
other critics who have, I gather, fallen for Miss Barbara Hepworth’s 
new look. I am unable to see in what way her training in abstract 
form (for her helicoids and conicoids I have long cherished a regard) 
has served to amplify her understanding of the human figure. 
Rather does it seem to me that in her new “realistic” drawings 
from the operating theatre, which are on view at the Lefevre Gallery, 
she has sidestepped all the real problems of form whenever they 
arose. By their emphasis on eyes and hands, these drawings have 
caught something of the semi-religious atmosphere of the subject, 
the intensity, the gravity and the drama. Formally, however, they 
are many of them very shaky, and quite without the strength and 
power of Moore’s shelter drawings with which they have been 
compared. Their interest lies largely in the re-emphasis of the 
current drift from pure abstraction to a more romantic vision. Of 
L. S. Lowry’s consciously naive poetry I can say nothing that has 
not been better said before. The portraits in his show, at the same 
gallery caused some momentary reservations, but his populous, 
Breughel-like landscapes of Lancashire disarm all criticism. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE birds that come north and west round about this date are wont to 
make their first appearance with a certain regularity, for they can read the 
almanack in their own way ; but they appear to be more narrowly punctual 
in some other countries. Some months ago an alleged example of precise 
punctuality was given from Iceland ; and it has prompted a capping claim 
from a padre in South Australia. Every year one visitor appears with 
unbroken regularity exactly on September 12th. “ He is Halcyon Sanctus, 
the sacred kingfisher who is migrant with us between Java, Celebes, etc, 
roughly between 2,500-2,800 miles) and that part of Australia in the hills 
about 15 miles from Adelaide.” The pair appear pat to the date year 
after year, and after some hovering finally “ decide to re-nest in a hole in 
a stringy bark just outside our garden fence. But they frequent the garden 
catching tadpoles in the creek and tiny lizards which abound,” I remember 
with much pleasure the beauty of those gardens in the hills behind 
Adelaide, but was not lucky enough to see holy kingfishers. Our own 
English migrants have been more than usually punctual, at least in my 
experience, notably the swallows, first seen in my neighbourhood on 
April 17th. 


APRIL 23, 


Trees Associated with the Queen 

It is pleasing to know that among the trees being set in the new grove in 
Richmond Park and associated with the name of the Queen is numbered 
the hornbeam. It is a tree not very widely known or distributed, but 
flourishes peculiarly round about the Queen’s old home. There and in 
Essex on the boundaries of London are its heacquarters. The illustrator 
of a book on the natural history of London actually took from there- 
abouts sprays of “keys ” as models. The thinly patterned catkins in brown 
and green and white are today in full glory, promising abundant bundles of 
keys for the hawfinches which seem to be most numerous where the horn- 
beam grows in Epping Forest as in Hertfordshire. The wood is peculiarly 
hard. In fixing wire round a number of young plantations of trees it was 
found that the post of hornbeams outlived other woods, though it could 
not, of course, compare with such iron-hearted wood as flourishes in our 
Antipodes, say gidea from West Australia. Hornbeam is best known doubt- 
less as a hedge-plant—and it makes a good hedge, though beech is more 
comely in winter—but if allowed it will grow into a handsome and long- 
lived tree. 


Garden Shows 


It is a pretty and growing custom, and a useful one, for the shires to 
throw open the best gardens on particular dates; and one of these—at 
St. Paul’s Walden on May 28th—will be the garden cultivated with 
much affection by the Queen’s mother. She was a real gardener, 
practising what Kipling taught: 

Such gardens are not made 

By saying Oh how beautiful 

And sitting in the shade. 
Wherever she dwelt she gardened, in the hard sense, up to the last. One 
of the most vivid of my garden recollections is a Paul’s Carmine Pillar over 
the porch of St. Paul’s Walden, and this bright briar-rose was, I believe, 
invented, so to say, within the county. Incidentally Kent is the county— 
and certainly it well deserves the compliment—usually called “ The Garden 
of England ” ; but the phrase was first applied (by Fuller) to Hertfordshire, 
Kipling applies it more widely: “Our England is a garden.” 


Wanted—a Poet 

Some while ago a verse (about a mouse) was quoted in this place from 
the works of a Yorkshire factory hand. The title of the book is desired 
by several correspondents. Can any reader supply it ? 


In the Garden 

One of the more pleasing spectacles in the garden at the moment is a 
hedge composed of those two cousins, Berberis Darwinii and B. Steno- 
phylla. Both make a good, useful and attractive hedge. The flowers of 
B. Darwinii are of a deeper and, to most eyes, a more pleasing colour, but 
B. Stenophylla excels in grace of form. I have never seen it as a hedge, 
but its close habit suggests that B. Henrii would make even better a hedge 
than Darwinii. I tried B. Dictyophyllum, but its growth was too long and 
lusty. What a vast number of hedge-plants there are ; and how very few 
are used! It is averred in a standard book on shrubs that the number 
amounts to a cool hundred at least. A surprising lack of imagination is 
suggested by the rarity of hedges, that is of garden hedges, consisting of a 
mixture of bushes. The best hedge I ever grew contained ten species ; 
and they most agreeably consented to a mutual relation when tirmly pruned. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


*“ THE MANAGER’S JOB” 


Sir,—Your paragraph The Manager’s Fob is hardly an adequate summary 
of the situation discussed at recent conferences, including that of the 
Institute of Industrial Psychology, at which I was present. It is a fact 
that a wider acceptance of the necessity of planning (which has both short- 
and fong-term aspects) has increased the responsibilities of civil servants, 
some of whom are not yet capable of doing justice to this new rdéle. It 
is also a fact that, with virtually full employment, the voice of the ordinary 
warker—particularly the organised worker—has become more effective. 
It might also be claimed with truth that large new organisations, such as 
the National Coal Board, are faced with problems of decentralisation 
which have not yet been solved. But to present these facts as reasons 
for the allegation that the best managers are dying out and not being 
replaced is not merely inadequate—it is not true. 

The old pattern of managerial efficiency, based on the nineteenth- 
century economy, is admittedly being found wanting. It is no longer 
enough merely to be a gocd technician. It is not even enough to “ under- 
stand one’s job,” if that understanding is a narrow technological or 
administrative concept. Management must recognise that it can only 
function in harmony with the social background. To some extent 
management can, by its actions, influence the social background. But it 
cannot ignore it or attempt to “set the clock back.” Industry is faced 
with a fundamental anomaly in that it is an autocratic structure operating 
within a democratic framework. There are good and inescapable reasons 
for this in that each industry cxists for a specific purpose and requires 
suitably qualified personnel. But these reasons do not remove the anomaly, 

It is not the purpose of this letter to enlarge on or elaborate this view- 
point, which is not particularly heterodox. The point at this stage is 
that such problems are apt not even to be recognised by the class of 
manager who complains that civil servants on the one hand and trade 
unianists on the other are preventing him from doing his job. It is part 
of his job at this moment of history to develop a capacity for working 
actively towards more sound and stable industrial relationships. The 
particular rdle of the civil servant must be studied, understood and 
integeated ; the aims and aspirations of workers and employees must be 
accepted as “facts” with as much right to existence as the binomial 
theory or Gresham’s Law—and tackled accordingly. That the civil 
servants have a problem of self-education on their own plate is incon- 
testable. It is true also that trade-union organisation has been painfully 
built over the years to perform a different rdle from the one which is now 
appropriate. In certain measure, these problems can only be tackled by 
the parties concerned; management can possibly assist—but not by 
wishing for the “ good old days ” and seeking to be left alone with its own 
selected technical preoccupations. As is inevitable in such a period of 
transition, some perfectly good managers of the “cold school” are falling 
by the wayside. But to suggest that there is a complete lack of oncoming 
people striving to understand their. new purposes and acquire the multi- 
tudinous skills necessary to surmount them is far from true. It is in any 
event a most inappropriate comment following the conference of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, which faced the issues bluntly 
and without evasion.—Yours very truly, R. R. Hopkins. 

La Collette, Roundwood Park, Harpenden, Herts. 


HEALTH AND EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Sir,—In his reply to my letter, J. H. Taylor expresses admirably the 
opinion held by certain education officials towards parents who send their 
children to independent schools. I would like to remind him that these 
parents (however misguided he may consider them) have not forfeited 
their rights as citizens by supporting independent schools ; nor are they 
denied the privilege of paying taxes for national education, for which they 
receive no benefit. Of course the State could (and may) at any time 
pass laws making such independent schools illegal, and, in J. H. Taylor’s 
diplomatic phrase, “ incorporate within the State system all the apparatus 
of private and independent schools.” By doing so the cost of such schools 
would be met by State revenues, as there would be no fees paid. 
Independent schools add nothing to the financial burdens of a State. They 
may, indeed, relieve it of considerable expense, thus freeing for national 
education funds which make possible such amenities as free meals, bus 
tickets, and in some cases clothing and pocket money to needy pupils. 

I may know more than J. H. Taylor realises of “the complicated and 
detailed planning obligatory upon L.E.A.s to prepare development plans 
under the terms of the Education Act.” I assure him also that I have 
many times met broad-minded individuals working within the framework 
of the State educational system who recognise their obligations as public 
servants, and who do not consider children outcasts because their parents 
have applied to independent schools before applying to the local educa- 
tional authority. J. H. Taylor asks if educational authorities should have 
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“to anticipate such possible and irregular applications.” Certainly. Why 
not? The numbers of such applications would not ordinarily be so 
large as to embarrass an efficient official, It is the unsympathetic spirit 
expressed by J. H. Taylor which makes many of us anxious about the 
impending State health services: we see only too clearly that we may 
be obliged to assume a new burden of taxation while not being assured 
of adequate return. We may also have to continue to pay privately in 
order to obtain any medical services at all—Yours, &c., 
PARENT AND TAXPAYER. 


Sir,—I would remind “ Parent and Taxpayer” that we are all responsible 
for seeing that our health, education and other services are run in the 
best possible way. Taking no interest in them beyond grumbling at 
having to pay is no way to bring about success. The shortcomings of our 
educational system are largely due to the insistence that rates must be 
kept down. If only we would all take a pride in our schools, &c., and 
want to have the best for everyone—but no; we still prefer to spend 
our money on war—at least that is the only public money spent that 
we don’t grumble about, although it is a far larger amount. 

“Parent and Taxpayer ” does not mention whether his children passed 
the local scholarship examination at the age of 11. If they did not, he 
can hardly complain, as in many schools this is the only test of admission. 
It is to be hoped that very few people will try to get better service from 
the doctors by paying privately. Such action will greatly hinder the success 
of the scheme as it has done in the education system.—Yours, &c., 

49 Sketty Pails Road, Swansea. MaRGARET DALE. 


SCHOOL MEALS 


S1r,—It would be unfortunate if the recent protests about school meals 
were dismissed as the undignified wailings of “a vociferous minority.” 
The National Union of Teachers, representing almost nine-tenths of the 
teaching profession, has consistently pressed for the provision of school 
meals. In 1943, when school-meal supervision by teachers was still a 
voluntary matter, the annual conference, “ believing that school feeding is 
an essential part of our education service,” welcomed the extension of 
school restaurants. But in order that the maximum benefit might be 
obtained from this amenity, the conference asserted, among other things, 
“that meals should be served in an attractive way in a dining-hall properly 
furnished and equipped ” and that “ facilities be provided for every child 
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Methods of production on the plete farm mechanisation, farmers can 


world’s farms today have not kept 
pace with the mechanisation of in- 
dustry. The majority of farmers in 
the world are still only scratching 
the earth’s surface with implements 
trailing behind animals or vehicles, 
Despite the mass killings of war, 
the world’s population has swelled 
by nearly 200 million more people 
since 1939. How can enough food 
be produced to feed them ? 


THE SOLUTION 
With the Ferguson System of com- 


produce more food at /ess cost from 
every available acre, and so help 
reduce the cost of living. They can 
actually produce as much as /en 
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to wash before meals.” At that time about one million children were 
having school dinners. Today well over two million children stay to 
dinner. Yet, though subsequent conferentes have shown that teachers 
still regard school meals as a normal part of their day’s work, they have 
revealed a growing dissatisfaction with the corditions under which 
the meals In December, 1945, the Minister of Education, aware 
ot this unrest, warned Local Education Authorities of the importance of 
utter. Early in 1946 census of teacher-opinion revealed that 
93,000 teachers desired an investigation be made into the conditions under 
which school meals were being eaten. Following an important deputation 
f the N.U.T. to the Ministry in February, 1946, a working party con- 
ting of three representatives of the N.U.T., three officers 
and officials of the Ministry of Education was set up. The recommenda- 
tions of this working party were issued in Circular 97 (School Meals and 
Midday Supervision). This circular called for big improvements in the 
school meals’ service and should have afforded considerable relief if the 
recommendations had everywhere been adopted. Speaking at the 1946 
Annual Conference of the N.U.T., the late Minister of Education (Miss 
Ellen Wilkinson) declared: “Circular 97 means business and I mean 
business. Circular 97 is meant to be implemented! ” 

Sir, it is two years since Circular 97 was issued, and there is little 
doubt that teachers up and down the country are no less perturbed by the 
conditions under which school meals are being eaten. Nor should it be 
forgotten that school meals are part of the Government’s scheme of family 
allowances and will increase in number as facilities permit. But so long 
as those “ facilities” include eating school meals on the desk-top in a 
classroom, how can teachers regard the conditions with equanimity ? It 
is significant that by a card vote of 104,194 to 56,171 the Douglas Con- 
ference of the N.U.T. this year passed the following motion: “ Conference 
deplores that two years after the publication of Circular 97 it should be 
necessary to draw attention to the following extracts from that Circular: 
a) ‘ There is evidence that the most unsatisfactory conditions existing in 
many schools have evoked widespread dissatisfaction’ (b) ‘ The Minister 
of Education has on several occasions expressed determination that teachers 
shall be relieved of all work which interferes with the performance of 
their proper functions as teachers and could and should be undertaken 
by other staff.’ (c) ‘The Minister will expect all Authorities to ease the 
position in this way with the least possible delay.’ Conference calls upon 
the M. of E. and L.E.A.s to fulfil at once their obligations defined in 
Circular 97.” This, Sir, is not the wail of a “vociferous minority.” It 
is the considered opinion of the representatives of men and women from 
ill parts of the country who are daily watching our boys and girls eating 
their school meals under conditions in which it is impossible to provide 
what Circular 97 calls “an outstanding opportunity for social training, 
without which education is incomplete, for teaching good manners and 
for establishing sound dietetic habits.”—Yours faithfully, 

ROLAND EARL 
Press Secretary, Dorking and Horley Association, N.U.T.). 
Greenside, 18 Birkheads Road, Reigate. 


CIVIL SERVICE ENGLISH 


Sir,—I have always admired Harold Nicolson’s prose, if not always his 
views. This opinion is reinforced by reading his article on Civil Service 
English, which reveals an astonishing lack of perception of what goes on 
in Government departments. To say that Government officials have to 
dictate fifty letters in the course of a single morning’s work, as well as 
some hundred minutes, in addition to spending long hours in conference, 
is an exaggeration of the first order. I have had many years of experience 
of work in a Government department as a senior official. I have yet to 
meet the civil servant who has to cope singly with such a volume of work. 
Neither have I met his like in business, in which sphere I have had even 
longer experience. 

Very few civil servants dictate their letters as a matter of course. The 
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very nature of their work compels them to weigh carefully every word of 
a written communication, and justly so when sleuths abound at every turn 
to pounce upon every utterance. This quite apart from the notorious lack 
of shorthand typists in most Government departments. The usual pro- 
cedure is for matter to be written out in longhand and passed to a long- 
suffering typists’ pool, who struggle to interpret the often illegible hand- 
writing of both senior and junior officials. 

But quite apart from the principles of organisation and method, I take 
exception to the continual criticism of official English coming from both 
inside and outside the civil service from those who, it is clear, have not 
had an opportunity of studying the subject fully. The general standard 
of day-to-day English in the civil service is of a very high order, and 
indeed surpasses anything coming out of a business organisation. One has 
only ro work in a Government department and have an opportunity of 
examining the files to realise the Nicolsonian excellence of official prose. 
And, by comparison with much commercial jargon, the civil servant is a 
purist.—Yours faithfully, A. A. GARNETT. 

94 Ernest Grove, Eden Park, Beckenham. 


THE DEATH SENTENCE 


S1r,—In the News of the Week in your issue of April 16th you end the 
paragraph on the recent debate in the House of Commons on the abolition 
of capital punishment with the comment that Members of Parliament then 
took “a momentous but unquestionably wise decision, which promises to 
be fully justified.” What do the last six words mean ?—Yours truly, 

163 Hope Street, Glasgow. W. I. THOMson. 

[They mean that the fears of an increase in the number of murders do 
not promise to be justified.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


S1r,—The decision to suspend the death sentence may, or may not, be 
wise. To write that it is “ unquestionably wise ” is, in my humble opinion, 
to write nonsense.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Springcroft, Spital Road, Bebington, Cheshire. A.T.CROSTHWAITE. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF COMMUNISM 


Sir,—Mr. C. M. Woodhouse, in his analysis of Communist technique, 
appears to exaggerate the extent to which the Eastern European revolu- 
tions have been “internal.” He certainly goes too far when he suggests 
that the Western Powers have been helpless because they lacked “ creative 
ideas out of which to generate counter-revolutions.” The contention itself 
might be true. but the implied proposition that Communism has swept 
the countries concerned as a result of its creative ideas is surely false. 
Each European country in turn has had to submit to Communist rule for 
the simple reason that effective police force was in the hands either of 
local Communists or of the Red Army. The fact that no Soviet troops 
crossed the Czech border in 1948 is surely less significant than the fact 
that the Communists were given the Premiership and the Ministry of the 
Interior in 1945 when Red Army “liberators ” were still on Czech soil. 
In any case, no one could maintain that the Hungarian coup was carried 
out without the intervention of the Russian military authorities. 

It is surely quite wrong to represent the West as losing the battle of 
creative ideas. The Italian election campaign shows how the ideas of the 
Communists are exhausted by their attempt to convince every individual 
that his particular economic and social grievances will be redressed if he 
votes Communist. Their true strength lies in their power to intimidat 
certain sections of the trade unions—a power which is closely analogous 
te their control of the Czech police.—Yours faithfully, 

64 Fairacres, Roehampton Lane, S.W. 15. P. H. A. KENYON 


CONDITIONS IN ITALY 


Sir,—I think it unfortunate that Signor Franzero should have opened 
his article on Italy with a picture of his friends eating gigantic meals and 
finding amusement in the austerities of Britain. Most Italians, bewildered 
that Britain, one of the victorious nations and with the resources of the 
Empire on which to draw, should be reduced to such an economic state, 
show a lively and very sympathetic concern for our difficulties. At the 
same time they know only too well that the condition of their own 
economy gives no cause for merriment. The stringent financial measures 
begun by Corbino and continued by Einaudi, while restoring confidence 
in the lira, and staving off further inflation, have virtually stopped recon- 
struction and caused widespread unemployment. The reasons for such 
measures are not appreciated by people with empty stomachs. A 
truer picture of Italy, not only on the eve of the elections, but con- 
tinuously since Italy entered the war, would be to show the average man 
struggling to make ends meet on £5 a week, with the cost of food approxi- 
mately twice that of England. Only the foreign, fortunate, favoured and 
resourceful (a term I would use to cover the unscrupulous borsa nenisti as 
well as those made rich by the war in other ways) can afford to eat gigantic 
meals.—I am, Sir, yours sincerely, 


St. Edmund Hail, Oxford. R. ULLYATT. 
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The fable of the 


man-at-arms 


There was once a Soldier 
home from the wars, with more fame than fortune. 
‘Fine words butter no parsnips,’ observed his allies, 
‘but virtue brings its own reward . . moreover, 
every flow must have an ebb, and charity begins 
at home. How will you live on your island, now 
all the fighting’s done?’ 


unbuckled his sword. 














‘By force of arms,’ answered the Soldier, as he 


Britain’s outlook cannot be less adventurous or determined than it was 
four years ago. . . we are still under arms. TI is helping to forge 
the weapons for our prosperity — precision tubes, light-alloy 
extrusions, bicycles and parts by the million, electrical equipment, 


pressure chambers and traffic signs for the world’s markets, i) 
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WESTMINSTER BANK 
at the British Industries Fair 


Exhibitors and visitors who require the services of 


a bank are invited to make full use of the facilities 


which the Westminster Bank is making available 


through special branches at Olympia and Castle 


Bromwich during the period of the Fair. These 


branches will be fully equipped to deal with all 


normal banking operations and the services of 


specialists in foreign business and linguists will be 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Influence from the South 


British Art and the Mediterranean. By F. Saxl and R. Wittkower. 

(Oxford University Press. Three Guineas.) 
Tue subject of this book is the relationship between Britain and 
the countries of the Mediterranean basin in the field of the fine and 
applied arts over a period of about three thousand years. The 
volume does not constitute a general survey of British art, since 
a number of the styles most widely practised in this country, Gothic 
among them, were of non-Mediterranean origin. But its authors 
claim that “the history of the relation between Britain and 
Mediterranean art might almost be termed the most essential chapter 
of the history of British art in general,” and throughout the greater 
part of the period surveyed the course of culture can be charted by 
the influence of Italy and Greece. The method of the book is as 
novel as its scope. Based on an exhibition organised by the Warburg 
Institute of London University in 1941, it consists of eighty-six 
self-contained sections. Each section is organised under a general 
heading—The Carolingian Renaissance and English Sculpture, 
Neo-Greek Architecture and so on—and comprises a double page 
with up to twelve small illustrations and some five hundred words 
of explanatory text. With each section the relationship of text to 
illustrations is so organised that each point made in the text is 
illustrated and each illustration is discussed. By this expedient the 
book successfully reduces a vast panorama to intelligible, concrete 
terms. 

The imagination which has dictated the form of the book is 
sustained in the discussion of complicated style relationships. 
Where the general level of presentation is so high, it is invidious to 
choose individual sections for special praise. Mention must none 
the less be made of the admirable pages on the assimilation of 
classical forms in Celtic art, of the lucid and human accounts of 
the sources of figure representation in English eighth-century 
illumination and of the revival of classical mythology in mediaeval 
art, of the sections on St. Paul’s and its place within the concept of 
Baroque architecture and on Bernini’s sculptural influence in 
England, and of the brief discussion of the use of motifs from 
Michelangelo in the paintings of Reynolds and Blake and in the 
architecture of the Christ Church Library. Examples of the 
synthetic vision which contributes so much to the book’s success 





are to be seen in a paragraph in the section on Roman Britain tracing . 


the stages by which the Britannia on the reverse of a coin of 
Antoninus Pius became the Britannia on the modern penny, and 
an analysis of the influence exercised by a single painting, Titian’s 
Charles V with a Dog, for a short time in Charles I’s collection and 
now in Madrid, through an adaptation by Van Dyck, on Reynolds, 
Gainsborough and the portrait painters of the eighteenth century. 
On the other hand the authors fail-to grasp the opportunity to 
trace the pedigree of the horse paintings of Stubbs back to its 
source at Mantua in Sala dei Cavalli of Giulio Romano. 

Some weeks ago the death was announced of Professor Saxl, the 
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™ JESUS SON OF MAN 

By Principal G. S$. DUNCAN, D.D. 
““A scholarly and devout book worthy of serious 
study.”"—Dean of Sr. Pauts in the Sunday Times. 


16/- net 

CAN TWO WALK TOGETHER? 
By Professor IAN HENDERSON 

** Treats vital questions freshly.’’—Manchester Guardian. 
PROPHET AND NATION —_— 
By E. L. ALLEN, D.D. 

““ Wonderfully vivid and up-to-date."’"—Friend. 7/6 net 
GOD AND MEN 
By Professor H. H. FARMER, D.D. 

Presents the main elements of Christian teaching in a 

form intelligible to readers unversed in theology and 

its underlying problems. (just out) 10/6 net 
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author of the first half of this book, and it is satisfactory that the 
contribution made by the Warburg Institute under his direction 
to the study of English art should be commemorated elsewhere 
than in the pages of learned periodicals by a volume which will 
find its way to every school and library. And the memorial is the 
more complete in that its pages reflect so faithfully the breadth of 
view, the immense learning and the insatiable curiosity of the 
scholar by whom it was conceived. To Professor Saxl’s discerning 
genius, students in this country owe a debt that cannot be easily 
assessed. Joun Pore-HENNESSY, 


The Hungry Forties 
The Age of Peel and Cobden: 1841-1852. By Elie Halévy. 
lated by E. I. Watkin. (Benn. 25s.) 

OVER a century ago when the world, shaken by the French Revolu- 
tion and the wars that followed, seemed on the brink of great changes, 
Tocqueville’s work on democracy in America was studied by states- 
men in all countries. In England the young Gladstone gave it great 
attention, and Peel made it the theme of a rectorial address. Today, 
when politics are in confusion over most of the world, intelligent 
people are turning to Halévy’s great series as their ancestors turned 
to Tocqueville’s studies first of America and then of his own country, 
Halévy’s first volume, published in 1912, gave the best portrait ever 
drawn of the England that emerged victorious but exhausted from 
the Revolutionary wars. At the time of his death in 1937 Halévy 
was engaged on the volume that has just been translated by Mr. 
Watkin, with whose skill readers of the earlier volumes are familiar. 
He had completed some of the chapters and of others he had left 
full notes. This material has been edited by Professor Vaucher, 
who possesses great advantages for this task. For he has an intimate 
knowledge not only of the period itself, but also of the ideas and 
temperament of his close friend and master. All students of history 
will be grateful to him and to Madame Halévy for the care and 
devotion they have given to the preparation of this volume. 

In his first volume Halévy showed that England in 1815 presented 
conditions more favourable to revolution than were to be found in 
any other country. In 1848 revolution shook the whole Continent, 
and England escaped with the Chartist scare. This volume, there- 
fore, possesses a special interest as it throws a great deal of light 
on this paradox. Halévy’s readers find that the famous sub-title of 
Disraeli’s great novel Sybil is misleading. In one sense England 
could be described as the “two nations,” but, as Halévy explored 
the condition of the English people, he was struck by the complexity 
of classes and interests that made up its self-conscious life. This 
was true of its religion, its culture, its politics and its economic 
pursuits and purposes. The Times, contrasting the mild climax 
of the Chartist demonstration in April, 1848, with the bloody scenes 
in France, argued that the English middle class was better able to 
defend itself than the sleek grocers of Paris. But why was the dis- 
inherited population, so much larger here than in Continental coun- 
tries, so much less successful in creating revolution ? 

There were three agitations disturbing politics in the ’thirties and 
*forties—the agitation for the Repeal of the Corn Laws ; the agitation 
for the Ten Hours’ Bill and the agitation for the Charter. The first 
was a middle-class agitation against the landlords with a lot of 
working class support; the second was a working class agitation 
against the industrialists, with a growing support from the landlord 
interest. In 1846 and 1847 the middle class beat the landlord class 
and got the Corn Laws repealed ; in 1847 the working-class beat 
the middle-class and got the Ten Hours’ Bill. Chartism with these 
two grievances settled lost naturally a great deal of its force. This 
is a rough outline of the course of events. Halévy, in discussing 
these agitations, lays great stress on the influence of the Non- 
conformist chapel. He suggests that the natural leaders of the 
working classes, men with thrift, energy and abstemious habits, were 
drawn into the chapels, and that they lost their democratic fervour 
in that atmosphere of respectable virtue. 

Everybody remembers the great tribute that Peel paid to Cobden 
after the repeal had been carried. That tribute displeased some of 
Peel’s chief supporters, including Gladstone, Graham and Aberdeen. 
Morley expressed surprise, and his surprise has been shared by mary. 
Halévy throws some light on their displeasure. He observes that 
no historian has paid enough attention to a remarkable article “ never 
refuted” in The Quarterly Review of December, 1842, showing to 
what lengths the repealers went in fomenting popular discontent. 
The article is certainly startling. Peel’s critics doubtless thought that 
his speech might seem to condone lawless methods. 

J. L. HaMmonp. 
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The Death of Socrates 


An Interpretation of the Platonic Dialogues, Euthyphro, 
Apology, Crito and Phedo 


By Romano Guardini 10/6 net 
“We must be grateful to the publishers for . . . this admirable 
production. Here, in brief compass, is given the background 
of the most intimate and versonal of the dialogues in which 
Socrates makes his confession of faith, a confession which is 
also a living.’"—Rev. Thomas Corbishley, S.J. (Master of 
Campion Hall), in the Catholic Heraid 


A Case History of Japan 


By F. J. Horner 10/6 net 
The author was engaged for several years in educational work 
in Japan which he was forced to give up on the outbreak of war. 
Among many other experiences, he was arrested by the Japanese 
Military Secret Police and imprisoned in the notorious Bridge 
House, where he experienced quite the worst side of the Japanese 
character. Despite this, his book is a sympathetic study of the 
people, their way of life and religious beliefs. 

“With such astonishing lights and shadows in the Japanese 
character, its study is a fascinating one likely to be richly 
repaid.” —The Universe 


The Confessions of 
St. Augustine 


Translated by F. J. Sheed 10/6 net 


If you have read Ethel Mannin’s Late Have I Loved Thee you 
will want to re-read the Confessions of St. Augustine. You cannot 
do better than buy Mr. Sheed’s astonishingly clear translation. 


SHEED & WARD 




















CASSELL BOOKS 





THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HILL 
Germany’s Generals, their rise and fall, with their own account of 
military events, 1939-1945. The inside story of the great campaigns 
of the war as seen through German eyes, by the leading military 
scientist of the day. With four maps, 10/6 net 


NO SON OF MINE 
The story of a tramp, who, bearing a likeness to R. L. Stevenson, 
pretends to be Stevenson’s son, to do which he uses every oppor- 
tunity of studying the life of R. L. S.; so that the story contains, not 
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CHRIST STOPPED AT 
EBOLI 


By CARLO LEVI 


The story of a year spent in exile by an Italian doctor in the barren 
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civilisation that Christianity had not reached it. A beautiful, if 
tragic story which caused a sensation in Italy and America. 
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. she does produce a portrait 
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Franklin Roosevelt than any we are 
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The Observer: 
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mind.” 
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book.” 
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The Title-Deeds of Christianity 


The Birth of the Christian Religion. By Alfred Loisy. Translated bY 
L. P. Jacks, with a preface by Gilbert Murray. (Allen and Unwin. 18s.) 


500 


Ir is a little difficult to understand the appearance of this translation 
of one of the later works of M. Alfred Loisy at the present date and 
under the distinguished patronage of Dr. L. P. Jacks and Dr. 
Gilbert Murray. It is indeed misleading to have it issued with no 
indication of the date of the work translated, which is omitted from 
the list of M. Loisy’s works prefixed to the title-page. There 1s 
nothing to warn the unwary reader that he has not got before him 
an up-to-date work of the distinguished scholar whose name it bears. 
Actually the date of publication of La Naissance du Christianisme 
is 1933, and it is in effect the summary and final fruit of a number 
of volumes published during the first quarter of the century. These 
dates are important, since they precede the publication of a dis- 
covery which in effect blows the bottom out of M. Loisy’s recon- 
struction of the foundation literature of Christianity. This is the 
papyrus fragment of the Fourth Gospel now in the John Rylands 
Library at Manchester, published by Mr. C. H. Roberts in 1935, and 
assigned by the leading papyrologists in this country and in Germany 
to the first half of the second century. It is very small, only about 
six square inches, containing portions of John xviii, 31-38, but though 
“tis not so deep as a well nor so wide as a church door, ’tis enough, 
*rwill serve”; for if this Gospel was circulating in Egypt about 
A.D. 120-140, its origin at Ephesus is thrown so far back towards 
the beginning of the century as to leave no difficulty in accepting 
the traditional date of about A.D. 85-95. It is, moreover, reinforced 
by another discovery of 1935, the fragments of an unknown Gospel 
in the British Museum, containing two episodes manifestly based on 
the Synoptic Gospels and one equally manifestly reflecting the lan- 
guage of the Fourth Gospel. These also are assigned by papyrologists 
on palaeographical grounds to the first half of the second century. 

These discoveries, dated as they are on objective and not theo- 
logical grounds, are fatal to the assignment of all the books of the 
New Testament to the second century. M. Loisy was in fact the 
last representative (except the Bishop of Birmingham) of the school 
of extreme scepticism which in this country reached its climax in 
the works of W. R. Casselis (Supernatural Religion, 1874) and van 
Manen and Schmiedel (Encyclopaedia Biblica, 1899-1903), but 
which most scholars have long ago abandoned. It is indeed hard 
to understand how so first-rate a scholar as Dr. Murray can accept 
M. Loisy’s assertions as “the most masterly of all the attempts to 
understand and describe in accordance with the normal canons of 
human history ” the movement which we know as Christianity. M. 
Loisy’s representations of what must have happened are at least as 
dogmatic as those whose contrary picture is disallowed because they 
are theologians, They consist generally of unproved assertions, and 
one can easily imagine other scholars, equally untrammelled by the 
evidence of the actual documents, producing reconstructions quite 
different and equally devoid of foundation. 

We are told, dogmatically and without proof, that “the Gospels 
are not historical documents, but catechisms for use in common 
worship”; that the Acts contain legend and myth rather than 
history ; that the Epistles “have been edited in the same spirit as 
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the Gospels, and with likelihood hardly greater of being the work 
of the authors to whom they are attributed.” The Gospels were 
originally anonymous writings, edited and retouched in the second 
century. The birth-stories are mythical fiction; Mark’s story of 
the empty tomb was invented by him ; the First Gospel was written 
about A.D. 125; the Third and Acts before (but not much before) 
A.D. 140; all three are late compilations. Acts is artificially garbled, 
the story of the Resurrection being added for controversial purposes, 
The first edition of the Fourth Gospel was produced about A.D. 125- 
140, the second (in which Chapter xxi was added) about A.D. 150-160, 
In the Crucifixion story we have a liturgical drama, not a record 
of accurate memories. All the details of the Passion are fictitious ; 
so also are the post-Resurrection narratives. The Acts narrative is 
wholly unreliable. And so on, and so on; and while we know the 
names of the many non-orthodox writers of this period, no trace 
remains of the names of those who in this short compass of years 
produced all the books which we know as the New Testament, 
Neither Justin nor Ignatius nor Polycarp nor Irenaeus nor Eusebius 
shows any trace of acquaintance with this intense literary activity 
on which the Christian record was built up. 

This is the climax of the school of destructive criticism which 
flourished about the beginning of the century. Its whole bas’s is 
destroyed by the appearance of the Ryland’s papyrus of St. John, 
which involves throwing back the Synoptic Gospels well into the 
first century. A saner criticism, always maintained in this country 
by Lightfoot and such successors as Salmon, Sanday, Gore and many 
others, has come into its rights again ; and it is a little difficult to 
understand why the extravagances of an earlier generation should 
be revived. F. G. Kenyon. 


Caravans and Cliches 
The Fire Ox and Other Years. By Suydam Cutting. (Collins. 30s.) 


BETWBEN 1925 and 1939 Mr. Cutting travelled extensively. He 
accompanied Mr. Theodore and Mr. Kermit Roosevelt to Chinese 
Turkestan in 1925 ; in 1926 “ there was” Ethiopia, a country whose 
classification, with the Galapagos Islands, under “ other Far Eastern 
lands,” discovers in Messrs. Collins that breadth of outlook, the 
lack of which among pedagogues has driven so many students of 
geography to learn Spanish or carpentry instead. Then there were 
Assam, “Chinese Tibet,” the Celebes, the Andaman Islands and 
Upper Burma, and sandwiched between these expeditions—for they 
were no less—three journeys to Tibet itself. It is an amazing record, 
a fever-chart of the Wanderlust serrated into sharper, higher, more 
contiguous peaks than was usual before or has been possible since. 
It is obvious that Mr. Cutting is a born traveller. He has unbounded 
enterprise ; he is a good judge of risks; he gets on well with all 
sorts of people ; he is enduring and practical and provident ; he has 
courage and tact and a strong constitution. 

He has compiled a book which, although it cannot be called 
good by even the most charitable standards, is nevertheless of some 
indirect interest. It is not a good book because Mr. Cutting is not 
a good writer. He is a perfectly honest one, who refers to the 
Irrawaddy as a “ mystery river” in much the same dutiful spirit as 
a schoolboy inking in a thick capital at the beginning of a sentence ; 
he believes that it is one of the rules of writing, that it is the thing 
to do. But his pages do not bring to life the remote places he 
describes, though his admirable photographs at times make good 
this deficiency. Flatness of style should be accompanied and 
condoned by accuracy of detail, but in this respect Mr. Cutting, 
palpably good though his intentions are, cannot wholly command 
our confidence. Shikkari, chakkor and aksekal might be put down, 
with a host of misspelt minor place-names, to careless proof-reading ; 
but people who write about Chinese Turkestan ought not— 
especially if they have visited the province—to spell the capital 
“ Arumchi”; and when we read that among the Nagas the victim 
of human sacrifice “is always decapitated with the dhow,” a whiff, 
almost, of parody asserts itself and perhaps we inconsequently 
recall Robert Byron’s first morning in India: “I had always believed 
that chota hazri was a form of suicide.” : 

But for the reader, and especially for the English reader, the 
interest of the book lies in the glimpse it affords of the New 
Traveller. Mr. Cutting himself is, I think, a transitional type, a 
link, as it were, between the casual, Edwardian, British tradition, 
which generally had sport as its overt objective, and the more 
stream-lined, purposeful American technique, with a millionaire in 
the van, a museum in support and a newspaper invigilating. At 
heart the genial, un-exclamatory Mr. Cutting belongs to the older 
school. When he writes, “ The Chicago Daily News had appropriated 
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a generous sum for the trip. It named as its representative Jack 
Baum, a writer and collector of larger mammals,” you somehow feel, 
although Mr. Cutting does not say so, that he would rather have 
been free to choose his own companions for a journey into the 
Abyssinian hinterland. He says, as a matter of fact, very little about 
his various companions, and it is only occasionally that what he 
does say is revealing, as when the two Roosevelts, confronted at 
close range with a giant panda (this, to be fair, was in the days 
before the animal’s amiable and guileless nature had been realised), 
“arranged to shoot together in order to divide the honor.” 

The Fire Ox and Other Years contains the record of a series of 
remarkable journeys; it has the merits of being cheerful and 
unaffected, the demerits of being slipshod and dull. A great many 
of the photographs are first-class. PETER FLEMING. 


The Possibilities of Air Power 


Air Power Can Disarm, By J. M. Spaight. (The Air League of the 
British Empire. Pitman. 10s. 6d.) 

NerrHer Mr. Spaight nor the Air League is particularly concerned 
about the justification of the views held by him in 1930; the fact 
that this book is a sequel to Air Power and the Cities is, however, 
significant in recalling attention to the correct use of air power and 
its decisive possibilities. But perhaps the most astonishing of the 
points it makes is this: we were bombing the right objectives in 
1940 and abandoned that policy under the impression that it was 
incorrect because unproductive, whereas this was due to deficiency 
in strength of attack. This is of essential importance, because there 
is now available a body of evidence that permits of an examination 
of the right use of air power. For no other arm is such evidence 
to hand. We may never be able to procure it. We know the general 
effect of armoured attack. We know the developments through 
which it went during the war ; but it is impossible as yet to bring 
our knowledge of its correct use to a focus. In any case, it is Mr. 
Spaight’s thesis that the very success of the ground attack prevented 
the air attack from demonstrating the decisiveness of its effect. 

The various United States Strategic Bombing Survey reports 
have not hitherto received the attention they deserve. They show, 
as Mr. Spaight points out, that the air offensive directed against oil 
and transportation targets—the general mobility of the enemy— 
“ virtually ” disarmed both Germany and Japan. We began with 
these objectives in 1940, but it was not until 1944 that we returned 
to the policy, and, with the greater number of aircraft, greater pre- 
cision and greater weight of bombs, the result was decisive. Speer 
reported in March, 1945, “ The German economy is heading for an 
inevitable collapse within four to eight weeks.” But for the 
“blunder ” of the “unconditional surrender” policy Mr. Spaight 
maintains that air power might have brought about the surrender 
of the Germans. All hope, however, was taken from them, and 
they fought on with the courage of despair. 

Some critics may find fault with this contention and with his 
general conclusion. I cannot, and to me the effects of the applica- 
tion of the air offensive to Japan seem more conclusive. The atomic 
bomb was an anti-climax. It provided an excuse for the governing 
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clique. The atomic bombs did not effect the greatest damage. The 
raid on Tokyo, on March goth, “was the most destructive attack 
ever made from the air,” and Japan’s economic position was hope. 
less when the Potsdam ultimatum was issued. These are Mr. 
Spaight’s statements ; but the evidence for them seems to be irresijs- 
tible. He suggests that “ we have seen the first and the last of the 
atomic bomb”; and his reason is the hideous character of the 
injuries which it inflicts. On the other hand, he shows that, with 
precision bombing such as that used against the French railways, 
centres of population need not be seriously damaged. 

This was due, according to Sir Arthur Harris, to the slightness 
of the defence which permitted bombing from much below the 
usual operational heights. But would any enemy in the future, 
knowing what we now know of the decisiveness of air attack, be 
content with light defence of his oil and transportation targets ? 
This suggests the one weakness I can imagine in Mr. Spaight’s 
thesis. It is, I think, a weakness. Douhet, apparently, never 
correctly weighed the possibilities of defence ; and any claim for the 
humanity of the air offensive founded on precision bombing must 
be affected by that. But, of the substantial truth of Mr. Spaight’s 
contention, it is difficult to doubt. Air power can disarm to an extent 
only a careful study of the evidence can disclose. He makes this 
clear in a brilliant essay which forms the most engrossing military 
study I have read. STRATEGICUS, 


Egoism and Ideals 


Dreamers of Dreams: The Rise and Fall of Nineteenth-Century 
Idealism. By Holbrook Jackson. (Faber and Faber. 16s.) 


To escape from the weavers of webs to the dreamers of dreams— 
even when the dreamers are slightly forbidding—is a most agreeable 
truancy. But we should observe, I think, a certain precision in the 
use of terms. In reading this admirable work of Mr. Holbrook 
Jackson’s one is confirmed in the belief that a great many of the 
so-called “philosophers” of the nineteenth century were merely 
attempting to justify their defensive or militant egoism by pretending 
that it represented a system of virtuous behaviour. The fact is that 
none of the six dreamers who are here portrayed (Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Morris, Emerson, Thoreau and Whitman) has much claim to be 
regarded as a philosopher in the professional sense ; for a philosophy 
implies a system which is theoretically applicable to all phenomena; 
it has to be something more than a forcible expression of idiosyncrasy 
or the strident reiteration of extremely specialised ideas. Thus, when 
visiting Ruskin, we feel too often that we are in a garden where there 
are many rocks but few flowers; no verdure, but only a careful 
pattern of decorative pebbles. With Carlyle it is worse, and we 
meet a whirl of gritty particles, which may sting and enliven, but 
without affecting human affairs more closely than his “ Law of the 
Planets ”—whatever that may be. 

This book is wholly enjoyable. If Mr. Jackson chooses nails with 
an eye to his own particular hammer, he certainly hits them on the 
head with an accomplished and resounding beauty of style. Using 
a short and incisive method in analysis, he brings the essential out 
of the complex with a sureness which is frequently exhilarating. For 
example, in resolving the callous, granitic mass of Carlyle, Mr. 
Jackson observes bluntly that he was “a master of exhortation rather 
than explanation,” and, again, that he was “ an original writer but not 
an original thinker.” ‘These are not phrases of literary brilliance, 
but—vastly more important—they are phrases which contain the 
simplified essence of truth. So, too, in speaking of Ruskin, how 
just he is when he declares aphoristically that “ all literary phenomena, 
however disguised, are a reflection of self”! No phrase could be 
more aptly applied to the fretful aesthetics of Ruskin, or, for that 
matter, to the stark roaring simplicity and raucous optimism of 
Whitman. One feels that Mr. Jackson would have been perfectly 
at home, and well received, in the company of any one of hig 
dreamers. He would have overcome the dyspeptic opposition of 
Carlyle as well as the defiant shyness of Thoreau or the prickly 
preciosity of Emerson—of whom he so justly observes that he “ stares 
his heart out of countenance.” 

The only possible doubt, I think, is whether Mr. Jackson has 
established his thesis that all six of his dreamers were “ related to 
one another by sympathies and ideas.” One cannot see very much 
endurable sympathy between Carlyle and Whitman, for example; 
Carlyle believing (and with every appearance of reason) that the 
majority of his fellow men are fools and Whitman who tries 10 
embrace in the hugeness of his conviction every democratic man and 
woman in the world. Nor had Thoreau much in common with 
Ruskin, of whom he complained that he was one who “cares but 
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little about trees, and much about Corinthian columns.” This point, 
indeed, is made by Mr. Jackson himself. But this does not matter 
very much. In a series of such admirable essays we can dispense 
with any close articulation or sequence of ideas. What certainly 
does unite the six dreamers in the most literal way is the quality, 
though not the content, of their personal assertion. Even with a 
man of such agonising refinement as Emerson the personal accent, 
as Mr. Jackson so plainly shows, is very clear ; although it is purely 
a matter of subjective reform, an internal or synthetic harmony of 
being. (Emerson, by the way, completely failed to understand why 
Byron drank soda-water, and seems to have thought it was due to 
an ascetic impulse.) 

I hope Mr. Jackson will continue to produce, for our delight and 
relief, his biographical essays ; for such entertainment and enlighten- 
ment as he can provide are welcome indeed in these glum days of 
indoctrination. C. E. VuLiriamy. 


First Appearances 


The Drowned Sailor and Other Poems. By James Kirkup. 
Grey Walls Press. 6s.) 
The Wounded Prince and Other Poems. 
(Chatto and Windus. 5s.) 

Mr. Kirxur does very well with the short poem on the subject 
that does not affect him too closely. He has a requiem for a 
trapeze artist which comes close to being a perfect performance. But 
his long poems, of which there are several here, remain static: these 
statements of emotional distress, lacking development, become as 
repetitive as the complaint of a phonograph record which is stuck 
in one place. We miss the beginning, middle and end: parts are 
good, parts are bad, but neither the good nor the bad strike us as 
being inevitable. Certainly Mr. Kirkup is to be congratulated for 
setting himself the hard job, but he should persevere through the 
tedium of revision, the sacrifice of the telling phrase which unfor- 
tunately does not belong. He might remember that the mark of a 
good poem 1s what is left out. And perhaps he will discover that 
a more elaborate use of rhyme will help him to discipline his material. 
Perhaps, too, he will capitalise his lines and think twenty times 
before he says “O.” 

* ‘But, when this is remarked, a great deal is left to praise. There 
is “the piled-up sea” and a suicide’s “azure brain” and the 
“heaving processional despair” of circus animals. Mr. Kirkup can 
write nicely: 


(The 
By Douglas Le Pan. 


“the ships by guesswork and a key 
converge upon infinity” 


and he can set a scene, as this one in an underwater Odyssey: 


“From liner to liner, 
some reclining, and some up- 
side down, 
some with lights burning from stem to stern, 
some revolving slow propellers in the sand, 
and in them all, the doors 
unhinged with flight, and 
pistols loose in drawers.” 


It would be pleasant to consider other examples of Mr. Kirkup’s 
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images from the sea, but Mr. Le Pan, who finds that same element 
“slippery” and “variable,” claims our attention. 

Mr. Le Pan’s book is a véry pretty book, and his poems are very 
pretty, too. That, of course, is their fault. We read them without 
having to think, for we come upon such old friends as “the well- 
worn stone” and “a tenderness of tears” and “ sharp defiance ” and 
“the realm of darkness” and “cunning art” and “ blown to bits” 
and “a bountiful harvest” and “a helpless rage.” When Mr. Le 
Pan gives us images so long away from the mint, our response is 
to ask for brighter coins. And yet very often poemis marred by such 
easy writing still manage to make an impression. This is probably 
because their poet can keep in tune, for though his music is languid, 
it is still recognisably there. Such a poem as A Fallen Prophet 
succeeds in being heard. At the end, for example: 

“Now through the gates of mirror and mirage 
We look and grieve. For you there were no islands, 
No skies enscrolled with vetned and vivid green.” 
That is real, unlike another poem where we hear the mingled ghosts 
of Ernest Dowson and Hart Crane saying: 
“And looked for sanctuary among black-curtained cells 
Of curious lust.” 
And that in turn is answered elsewhere by the astral self of Mr, 
Spender: 
“ Still to remember the patience of the fiery artificers, 
Who morning after morning from their own lips blew the reluctant 
flames.” 
But in Coureurs de Bois the tone is more Mr. Le Pan’s own. 
“ Unless 
Through the desperate wilderness behind your eyes, 
So full of falls and glooms and desolations, 
Disasters I have glimpsed but few would dream of, 
You seek new Easts.” 
We will even forgive Mr. Le Pan that “few would dream of,” it 
only because later in the same poem we come upon “ brocaded birds” 
and the simplicity of “a guiltless and reconciling sun.” If he will 
beware “The liquid gamut of imagining” and “Those tones of 
borrowed eloquence I beg,” he will write of the moon, which is 
here “The queen of heaven,” with the same care he gives to a 
criminal “ Who slunk as a boy into crime like an endless subway.” 
But let us leave Mr. Le Pan at tts best, writing about the landscape 
of Canada: 
“And now the channel opens. But nothing alters. 
Mile after mile of tangled struggling roots, 
Wild-rice, stumps, weeds, that clutch at the canoe, 
Wild birds hysterical in tangled trees.” 
DuNsTAN THOMPSON, 


Early Christian Ireland 


The Irish Tradition. By Robin Flower. (Oxford University Press, 
Cumberlege. 8s. 6d.) 


Out of the medley of religion, superstition and bardic legend which 
seems to have gone to make up the mind of early Christian Ireland 
Dr. Flower has fished strange and beautiful things. He has a theory 
that, when religion begins to put its house in order and an age 
of spiritual reformation sets in, “the mind turns in upon itself 
and examines the secret springs of its being,” and we get first 
personal poetry and then, as a corollary to it, nature poetry. 
“* Pleasant is the glint of the sun today upon these margins, because 
it flickers so,’ writes one scribe at the top of a page of Cassiodorus 
on the Psalms which he had been copying all winter by the light 
of a dip candle.” Or another writes, 
“ Over my head the woodland wall 

Rises ; the ousel sings to me ; 

Above my booklet lined for words 

The woodland birds shake out their glee. 


“ That’s the blithe cuckoo chanting clear 
In mantle grey from bough to bcugh! 
keep me still! for here I write 

A scripture bright in great woods now.” 

This seems leagues removed from the mixture of pagan and 
Christian magic-mongering which preceded it, where saints tlirow 
away their oars that they may be carried by supernatural means 
to islands, and where their cat which’ has supported them by 
catching salmon is subsequently turned into a monster because it 
continues to eat salmon instead of taking like its masters to ascetic 
practices. This is a valuable and scholarly book with excellent 
verse pranslations. But its effect upon one reader at least was to 
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remind him that in religion, as well as elsewhere, the mean is still 
golden, and that even the ages of doubt can have advantages. 
Monk GIBBON. 


Short Stories 


Land Without Heroes. By G. F. Green. (Home and Van Thal. 7s. 6d.) 
Something Terrible, Something Lovely. By William Sansom. (The 
Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d.) : 

The Casino. By Margaret Bonham. (2henix House. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. G. F. Green’s short stories are tight, spare and unpretentious. 
His Land Without Heroes lies somewhere north of Mr. Leslie 
Halward’s Birmingham and the Nottingham of D. H. Lawrence. 
It is a dark, rainy and dangerous area in which others have lost 
their way, and my only quarrel with Mr. Green is that he does not 
convince us he is really at home in it. These young men with their 
broad speech (the writer has a fine ear for its rhythm), who move 
through the cold and fog under the dingy street lamps, are always 
seen at a distance ; we believe in them, but we never actually touch 
them to discover that beneath the shabby clothing there is warm 
flesh and blood. Life at its most desolate is. always more painful 
to observe than to experience, and it is the pain of a sensitive 
observer rather than of the youth who has experienced this life and 
solved its problems that is passed on to the reader. D. H. Lawrence, 
who grew up in circumstances similar to those described in these 
stories, could imbue his’ men and women with such an appetite for 
life that his pages glow for us with their passions and aspirations. 
There is no question of pity. Compared with them, Mr. Green’s 
Len, waiting for another day to end “in the mean streets, grimed 
by smoky rain,” is no more than a figure seen and shuddered over 
by the imaginative occupant of a passing railway-carriage. The 
stories are all tragic—frustration, squalor, unemployment, disappoint- 
ment and murder are their themes—and they are told, like Mr. 
Henry Green’s Living, in a sparse language which here sometimes 
touches on stringiness. No attempt is ever made to jerk the emotions 
by a false situation. A writer of Mr. Green’s integrity, whatever 
his limitations, must deserve our respect and admiration. 

Unlike Mr. Green, in whose work one hears the creak and feels 
the labour of invention, Mr. Sansom is a natural story-teller. Mr. 
Green’s main interest is the human creature’s actions, reactions and 
relationships, but these are of secondary importance to Mr. Sansom. 
The characters in Something Terrible, Something Lovely are usually 
symbolical and solitary. The lonely Senate (“ Crabfroth”) who is 
attacked and destroyed by his own fingers is typical of Mr. Sansom’s 
heroes, and with his usual complete honesty the author puts a 
criticism of his work into the mouth of one of his characters: “ The 
whole thing seems exaggerated, I am overwhelmed by too much 
of this creepiness . . . it makes for me a dull story.” The exaggera- 
tion and creepiness can be justly complained of, but I do not think 
many readers will find these stories dull. To understand Senate’s 
situation we must, we are told, continue to the story of another 
solitary who, from excess of solitude, longs for pain so he may 
become conscious of his own existence. In these two sketches, con- 
tained in a longer story, Mr. Sansom states his theme—the awful 
isolation of the individual—which is repeated again and again 
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throughout the collection. When he brings together a number of 
characters they seem to speak to one another only across chasms of 
antagonism and bewilderment. Each, whether it be a nun walled 
up alive or the well-meaning Claeys murdered in sheer misunder- 
standing, is hopelessly alone. Now that Mr. Sansom’s considerable 
talent is releasing itself from bondage to Kafka, he treats his theme 
with originality and poetic force. The first story, which gives its 
title to the book, is particularly interesting because it is one of Mr, 
Sansom’s infrequent sallies into realism. Here he treats of children 
before the descent of the prison-house, and his little girls merge 
as delightfully into life and each other as a couple of puppies ; and 
it is the only story in which there is genuine laughter. 

The light-minded reader who finds Mr. Sansom’s stories over- 
serious, may turn without a tremor to The Casino. This collection 
of tales makes very easy reading. In the works of Mr. G. F. Green 
and Mr. Sansom tragedy tends to surmount life ; here it may underlie 
Miss Bonham’s delicate humour, but it never obtrudes to our dis- 
comfort. Some young girls go off gaily to the casino ; it is their first 
adventure in a grown-up world—but they are treated like children 
and no one asks them to dance. That, except for the discovery by 
a little girl that her father died mad, is the worst that happens to 
anyone. Miss Bonham’s writing has simplicity, grace and wit. We 
look forward to more of it. 
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A Otrvia MANNING. 
Shorter Notices 


France: A Short History. 
8s. 6d.) 

IN spite of certain defects this is an excellent short introduction to 
French history. Professor Guérard, French by birth, has lived and 
taught in America for the past forty years, and speaks throughout 
as an American. He writes history as it should be written, with just 
enough dates and hard facts to make a skeleton structure, and wit! 
much more attention paid to the movements and trends that have 
marked the evolution of France through the centuries. It would 
be difficult for the story to be better told. The only criticism to be 
made of Professor Guérard is that he might have used his limited 
spdce mere wisely. The thirty-odd pages which precede the chapter 
on “ The Origins” could well have been cut to half ; a preliminary 
laudation of France is uncalled for if France’s own history decks her 
with laurels as Professor Guérard, with much justice, thinks it does. 
And it would have been well on the whole to stop at 1918 instead 
of 1945. Professor Guérard’s judgements on the men and move- 
ments of the last thirty years are the least satisfactory part of his 
book. Such a statement, for example, as “ England has reverted to 
the old balance-of-power game—debellare sis-erbos, France must be 
humbled,” in relation to the post-1918 period, provokes immediate 
challenge. ‘There was a very different side to that story. 





By Albert Guérard. (Allen and Unwin, 


Fin de Siécle: A Selection of Late Nineteenth-Century Literature 
and Art. Chosen by Nevile Wallis. With a Note on the Period by 
Holbrook Jackson. (Allan Wingate. 10s. 6d.) 

Tus elegantly produced volume with its yellow jacket with a black- 
and-white drawing by Aubrey Beardsley attempts to evoke the 
brilliant talents of the ’nineties, but it is disappointing. The stars of 
the period are represented by short fragments only—Oscar Wilde 
by The Selfish Giant and Herod’s speech from Salome and a shoit 
extract from De Profundis, and Whistler by even shorter extracts 
—but there is enough to give a quick cross-section of the literature 
of the period. Perhaps one is a little weary of bejewelled prose and 
the self-conscious seeking out of sin and of decadence, but Mr. 
Wallis has cast his net wide and has produced some little-known 
pieces. The plates give a far more comprehensive study of the art 
of the period. Here are several caricatures by Max Beerbohm, two 
superb woodcuts by Sir William Nicholson and little-known works 
by Constantin Guys and Toulouse-Lautrec, as well as several of 
Aubrey Beardsley’s drawings. Mr. Holbrook Jackson in his intro- 
duction expresses the hope that Mr. Wallis may collect an even 
larger anthology. This seems a good idea, as the weakness of the 
present book is that it does not give enough of the works of men 
like Wilde, Pater and Richard Le Gallienne. The page and a-half 
extracts from Marius the Epicurean does not do Pater justice. nor 
does Dowson’s Impenitentia Ultima represent the best of his work. 

Russian Literature from Pushkin to the Present Day. By Richard 
Hare. (Methuen. 4s. 6d.) 

Maurice BarinGc claimed that hardly any literature equals the 

Russian in reproducing the spirited struggles of men, thus making 

Russian literature the surest road to understanding the Russian 
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people. Yet out of this vast territory perhaps only the work of a 
dozen writers can be described as familiar to English readefs. Now, 
however, Mr. Hare has set out, in a new volume of the Home Study 
Book series, to reveal what is also worth reading, and why, among 
the dozens of less familiar novelists, poets and playwrights of the 
last 150 years. All the familiar figures from Gogol to Gorky are here, 
while the less familiar are described by epithets ranging from 
“ unique ” and “ unforgettable ” to “ sinister ” and “ spineless,” which 
makes one regret that most of them are still shrouded behind the 
Russian language. Some are more easily available, of course, and a 
short bibliography of these would have been valuable. Mr. Hare’s 
method is straightforward, as matter-of-fact as an efficient guide- 
book should be, and the volume ends with a well-balanced survey 
of developments since the first All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers 
in 1934, and of the present state of Soviet imaginative literature, 
which, as Mr. Hare points out, is often misunderstood by outside 
critics who fail to see that it is the work of an almost self-sufficient 
society without contact with the rest of the world. 


A Capful of Wind, By Aubrey de Selincourt. Illustrated by Guy de 
Selincourt. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 

Wuat Cardus has done for cricket, and Arnold Lunn for ski-ing, 
Mr. de Selincourt, assisted by delightful illustrations, does for the 
amateur yachtsman “and others who care for the creeks, harbours 
and waterways of England.” His style is as easy and int:mate as that 
of Robert Louis Stevenson. Even when he is scrubbing and 
reconditioning a yacht’s bottom he keeps something of the poet in 
his composition. “But the paint—the anti-fouling composition— 
smells delicious. There may be two or three other smells which 
come near it; tarred rope, for instance; roasting coffee beans, or a 
hot June hayfield. But they don’t beat it.” His senses are always 
alert ; his eye is always keen, Wherever he chooses to take us we 
seem to go. “I like the Lymington river. It is best, I think, to 
find a mooring if you can just inside the entrance. Moored there, 
you are almost at sea, yet sheltered.” This book should be read 
not only by yachtsmen but all who are interested in that elusive 
art—sdémetimes it seems a lost art—of being happy. 


By L. E. Elliott-Binns. (Lutterworth 


Religion in the Victorian Era. 

Press. 21s.) 
AT a time when the ideas and beliefs of the Victorians have been 
promoted to the dignity of the Third Programme, the re-issue of 
Dr. L. E. Elliott-Binns’s scholarly and comprehensive survey is 
particularly opportune. This notable work was first published in 
1936, and it will be a long time befOre it is superseded ; the pro- 
portions are good, and the information accurate. The author has 
availed himself of the opportunity to modify one paragraph relating 
to the religious condition of Oxford in the seventjes and to insert 
a reference to Liddon; and he also draws attention to five very 
minor corrigenda. ‘The fact that there are so few is in itself a 
commendation. Dr. Elliott-Binns has also recast the concluding 
sentence of the work. Unfortunately two footnotes—the first a 
reference to Bridges’ The Testament of Beauty, the second 
presumably to St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei—have accidentally 
dropped out in the process. 
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stores. Price, 5s. a box of 10 blades, 


MADE SPECIALLY FOR MEV OF 
DISCRIMINATING TASTE 
Here is the most superb double- 
edged razor blade in the world— 

Personna, the precision blade. Like 

a barber's razor, it’s hollow ground. PE R S O N N A 
So flexible, it follows the curves of eascision eLades 

the face with astonishing ease. Each = 6o = 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
AFTER their pre-Budget exuberance markets have relapsed into a 
state of indecision which seems likely to continue for some time, 
Not even the Italian election results, admittedly in line with most 
City estimates, nor the accumulating evidence of a slow improvement 
in industrial output haye been judged sufficient to set prices once 
more on a rising course, Against these favourable influences 
investors are still weighing the implications of the new levy and 
dividend limitation and are also mindful of the risk that profits 
themselves may have passed their peak in some lines of business. 
Add to these uncertainties an obscure outlook for gilt-edged stocks, 
which confuses all calculations of the yield basis for investments, 
and you have a rational explanation of the quietude of markets. I 
shall be surprised if leadir.g industrial Ordinary shares show much 
movement either way in the near future, although there may well be 
further scope in some of the lesser-known shares offering better 
than average yields. 
RECORD LC.I. PROFITS 

In the gloomy atmosphere which prevailed soon after the fuel 
crisis last year Lord McGowan sounded a cautious note in his 
annual statement to stockholders of Imperial Chemical Industries 
accompanying the 1946 accounts. It is now apparent from the pre- 
liminary figures for 1947 that the group not merely overcame its 
difficulties but succeeded in achieving yet another trading record. 
Last year’s net income was £7,646,933, against £7,171,109 for 1946, 
but this does not measure the real improvement. For 1947 only 
£426,000 was credited from previous over- provision for taxation, 
whereas in the preceding year the sum brought in from the same 
source was £1,692,000. If allowance is made for these special 
credits the expansion in net income works out at something like 
£1,750,000. Selling prices, both in home and export markets, must 
have been satisfactory, and there can be little doubt that there was 
a further substantial increase last year in the group’s total sales. 

Record profits do not always provide a solid basis for increased 
dividends, but I should imagine that the current year’s trading 
outlook is promising enough to justify a fairly generous distribution 
policy. The fact that the Ordinary distribution is merely being 
maintained at Io per cent. out of available earnings of nearly 25 per 
cent. provides fresh evidence of the distinctly conservative financial 
policy now being followed by the I-C.I. board. Stockholders will 
notice, all the same, that on this occasion the full 1o per cent. is 
being distributed as dividend, whereas in the preceding year 2! per 
cent. was paid as a cash bonus, Once again very large sums are 
being ploughed back into the business, partly to reinforce general 
revenue reserves and partly as contributions to the _ central 
obsolescence and depreciation funds. One cannot escape the con- 
clusion that Imperial Chemical Industries are now not only the 
largest but among the strongest of Britain’s industrial companies, a 
view which is clearly reflected in the current quotation of the {1 
Ordinary units. At 48s. 6d. the yield is just over 4 per cent., which 
seems a fair valuation for a first-class industrial equity whose 
immediate prospects are dimmed by voluntary dividend limitation. 

A HIGH YIELDING SHARE 

An industrial share which offers a high yield and which looks 
under-valued at today’s levels is the 1s. Ordinary of Banks and 
Davis, the old-established Birmingham firm of metal fitting manu- 
facturers. For the year to March 31st, 1947, this company paid a 
dividend of 100 per cent., but last October it increased its interim 
on account of the year to March 31st, 1948, from §0 per cent. to 
75 per cent., thus implying a total of at least 150 per cent. Following 
the increased interim the 1s. shares rose to 15s. 9d., but the com- 
plications arising out of voluntary dividend restriction have been 
mainly responsible for a relapse to the present level of 12s. 34. 
This company’s dividend problem is an interesting one. If the 
directors interpret dividend limitation rigidly they will feel com- 
pelled to reduce the final from 50 per cent. to 25 per cent. so as not 
to increase the total distribution over the previous rate of 100 per 
cent. On the other hand, they may well feel that as the shares have 
changed hands at substantially higher prices on the strength of the 
increased interim they are justified in paying a final of 75 per cent, 
or at least of 50 per cent. Even if the lowest estimate is fulfilled 
and the total is restricted to 100 per cent. the yield would still be 
over 8 per cent. at the current price, If the total is 125 per cent 
the shares will be yielding over,10 per cent. The shares would be 
worth putting away for the dividend decision due next mont! 
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THE 
COMPANY MEETING 


- UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


SIR ERNEST BENN’S SPEECH 
POLITICS AND BUSINESS 


At the annual general meeting of the United Kingdom Temperance and 
General Provident Institution held on April 21st, the chairman, Sir 
Ernest P. Benn, Bt., said: — 

The tricnnium ended on December 31st is one of which the institution 
js entitled to be extremely proud. New business figures of sums assured 
and premium income have made spectacular advances and constitute an 
all-jime record. Our investments and properties have a market value 
very considerably above the figures entered in the balance-sheet and we 
are in a position to contemplate with equanimity the prospect of a return 
to more normal price levels and an end of unhealthy, low rates of interest. 
Claims paid during the triennium have produced to the assured, or their 
representatives, an average return of compound interest at the rate of 
4 per cent. per annum net. 

Our actuary’s valuation has enabled us to make a 20 per cent. increase 
on the last rate of bonus. The 30s. per cent. per annum in the general 
section, with 32s. in the temperance section, now announced, is in fact 
an understatement, doing less than justice to the real position, for by 
paying bonus on bonus, or compound bonus, our oldest policies will 
now be increased in respect of the last three years by no less than 80s. 
per cent. per annum upon the original sums assured. On the claims 
arising during 1947 from the deaths of members entitled to a share of 
profits, the original sums assured were increased by the very satisfactory 
figure of 60 per cent. 














POLITICS AND BUSINESS. 

In recent years, especially*since the war, governmeint here and elsewhere 
has tended to pass into the hands of the non-believers in profit; and a 
considerable part of the business of the world is now conducted by those 
who have nothing to gain from success or to lose by failure. The shape 
and character of the consequent economic revolution is slowly becoming 
clear. Values, previously thought to be essential, have been exchanged 
for theories, now undergoing the test cf practical trial. If we could afford 
the luxury cf philosophy we might say with Isaac Newton, “ These are 
curiosities of litthe or no moment to the understanding of the phenomenon 
of nature.” As, however, we cannot feed on philosophy, we have to 
bend our brains to the curiosities of contrel, and talk of “bulk” sale 
and purchase, to screen the serious shrinkage in both processes. 

An effective monopoly of decision has been established in matters 
economic and our affairs are ordered for political rather than practical 
reasons. Whereas the State stocd secure upon the credit of the citizen, 
now the citizen relies upon the credit of the State. With an altogether 
excessive proportion of the national income in the bottomless coffers of 
the State, people are invited to adjust their views and values to the 
new situation. Thus want has become of more importance than worth, 
and the fact that people are said to want something is widely accepted as 
proof of their right to have it; a cash value has been attached to the 
vote, and in consequence the coupon is becoming of greater value than 
the cash ; the trade union ticket is more important than the craftman’s 
skill ; and, perhaps most significant of all, the creditor is at the mercy 
of the debtor. The old rule “No politics in business” has been 
rescinded and now there is almost no business but politics. 

VALUE OF STERLING 

Some part of our national difficulties is said to be due to the increase 
in other countries of the prices charged to us for our necessary purchases. 
Against that, however, must be placed our own failure to maintain the 
value of our own money. It is unworthy, unfair, and wholly idle to put 
the blame upon the foreigner ; the root of the trouble is to be found in 
the inflationary policy pursued by the Government, especially in Mr. 
Dalton’s deliberate creation in 1946 of some £600,000,000 of new money, 
for no better purpose than to satisfy his whim for a 24 per cent. long-term 
rate of interest. Six hundred million pounds of newly created purchasing 
power has raised prices, wages and profits, and broadened the field which 
Sir Stafford Cripps is now proceeding to harvest. The under-the-counter 
dealings of the modern Treasury are not easy to follow, but it is to be 
hoped that any part of the Budget surplus which is a genuine surplus 
will be applied, as it should be, to the retirement of debt and the improve- 
ment of our credit. Further, the proceeds of the new “ once-for-all ” 
capital tax must be wholly devoted to the reduction of debt if the eloquence 
expended upon the fear of inflation is to be acceped as sincere. Six 
hundred million pounds is the estimate of Dr. Bray, our own economic 
adviser, but I notice that another great authority, Mr. Oscar Hobson, 
puts the Dalton damage at no less than £800,000,000. This creation of 
new money, untouched as it is by the new Budget, remains to reduce the 
true value of the pound note and impair the confidence of overseas 
suppliers in the reliability of our currency. The position is aggravated by 
the resolute refusal of the authorities to recognise the lower value of the 
£ abroad. «True valuation, a better term than devaluation, is the orthodox 
way—an old-fashioned remedy but a sound one; it may not lend itself 
to the popular craze for “ targets.” but it would hit the mark and quickly 
and automatically cause exports to rise and imports to fall. 
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BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY 
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THE NEW CONTRACT 





THE ordinary general meeting of the British Aluminium Company, 
Limited, was held on April 16th in London. 

Mr. R. W. Cooper, M.C., the chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: The profit for the year 1947 amounted to £2,123,347, from which 
you will observe that there has again been an improvement in our trading 
results. We have the whole question of our fabricating facilities under 
review and are giving close attention to plans for rationalisation, increased 
capacity and efficiency. 

I referred last year to the difficulties we were having at that time in 
negotiating a contract for our 1947 production. We finally agreed a figure, 
but I regret to say that we are experiencing even greater difficulty in nego- 
tiating a contract for our 1948 production. We have all along indicated to 
the Ministry of Supply that we are quite willing, in the interests 
of future large-scale development of the industry, to accept a price for 
our ingot which covers our costs and gives us a very low return on the 
capital employed. We are striving, not without success, to reduce these 
costs. Last year we accepted a very low price, and at the same time we 
expressed our intention of proceeding with a very extensive reconstruction 
programme in order that our technique may be preserved and improved 
for future large-scale development. The price at which we sold our 1947 
production was considerably below that at which metal produced any- 
where else in Europe can be purchased, and we are in a position to accept 
an even lower price for 1948. Negotiations for the sale of our 1948 out- 
put have been proceeding since last autumn, and before the’ end of last 
year we agreed with the Ministry’s accountants a close estimate of what 
our bare costs would be for the current year. So far, however, the Ministry 
have only offered us a price which is below this agreed bare cost of 
production. 

If we are to bring to a successful conclusion the plans which I have 
outlined earlier, it is of course necessary not only to effect constant 
improvements in our technique but to maintain an adequate staff of 
skilled technicians and supervisory grades which could provide a nucleus 
for the development of this enterprise. 

We recommend a final dividend of 6 per cent. on the Ordinary stock, 
which, with 4 per cent. already paid, makes 10 per cent., less tax, for the 
year. 

The report was adopted. 











A POLICY FOR PARENTS 


THE STANDARD 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS POLICY 


a Public Schools Policy 
effected now will provide 


£40 a School Term 


for Five years from the date 
when your child goes to school 


Write for particulars applicable to 
your own age and requirements to 


The 
STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1825 Assets exceed £54,0u0,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
London: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4 
and 15a Pall Mall. $.W.1 
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' NV INIATURES beautifully painted on Entrance (new scheme), Ist M.B.. Higher | BW perience. wants post, whole or part- oft 
i a oy —y any photograph by exhibi- and — a London Matricula- time 1 London. Would’ bring part-time holic 
to ode e charge Specimens sent.— tion, University Entrance and Scholarships. | volunt ary w orker also experienced. Excel. 8tr 
Cc Dacre House, Parbold, Lancs, Tel.: Park 7437 lent references.—Apply Box 4194 , 
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ANTS TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, OLIDAYS Abroad. Let us plan yours | (OR HEALTH.—Ptssnewrpp Pre. Hore, : 
CATION Metkospy (Dinect Grant Scnoor) — fr cous: Tus bockiet cf meeneaiane | Lianbedr’ Merioneth. N. Wales. Write | 2wunmnnuumnnen'y Pf mening 
d tor September, a Master to teac free.—Altways TRAVEL SERVICE 20, Buck- rochure 
Wante P h Broch 
.. Yat “ ENGLISH. including some work with Sixth ingham St., London W.C.2 H°e LBROOK HOUSE HOTEL, WINCAN- 
Ll. Tel; d Upper Fifth Forms, and a subsidiary vs is- | TON, Somerset.—Superbly lovely in TH7 YY 1 ‘ 
an PE By Fn 3 ry OLLAND from her waterway cru | Spr Find t a 3 comfort t | 1 
e oo subject, preferably French or Latin. Salary ing holidays on the Zuider Zee, lakes, | ~ ng. id relaxation and genial © - " 
d new Burnham_ Scale.—Applications to the rivers, and canals of picturesque Holland. | this noted Country Ciub—home life in an i j 
r s P y * School ew pantie exmiacen wit te _ . hotel. Large lounges. Splendid table and “— ” — 
stio nalts — Merchant Taylors’ School, Luxury motor cruisers with attendant (plus ; ee eee ak Moos 
it. The Liverpool 23, as soon as possible stewardess if required). Also sailing and | — jon A Se — ~— ag ’ ’ y TOG 
co — Re RED in September in Recognised motor cruisers without crew. An Ideal Dies ce Ses a ee ( Ril p ()f TREATS 
“ § Boarding School, GrapuaTe Holiday for private parties of 4, 6, 7 or 8 rE ae . ” 
cored ane wistarss to teach tense. and/or Mathe- Travel where you wish or let up plan your | ‘4-2 re i EO BPINNING A a ™ I Wak 
rhiculars : s Resident post, Burnham Scale route.—NETHERLANDS BOATOWNERS' AsSOC., | ° . . _ as ‘ 
oth Mar --¥ a deductions Apply PRINCIPAL, c/o Reeth, Tetemmation Bureau, 86, Strand, i. oi camer wttn hens Penna Puke British banks and insurance com- 
— ’ ath 3 aks, cent ondon, C2 yOu wil oy, ith \ and Plenty : 7 . 
acy a eneITy OF conan Des SLIVER'S Teavers. Italian Dolomites. | of 2 Sa in harming ot-wals zk panies offer a field of investment 
Powe q ; " — } ith al > iforts; : C ; : " " 
S3 wr “ U’ Boasp os ae ee Eagar i. fare = ~ 4 , a gt = a mi... | slumberland beds: own tarm produce; eggs; which conforms to the Three Golden 
- — oint Si c N EX. a Ss, ote full ¥ ips, Ss ns : . : 
‘ rs a acer dut es will include both teaching uly 38 gns Also Switzerland, —- ag a a ae Rules for investors secking safety of 
zeneral supervision over the Board's Orway and France. Booklet and chart « j r aeill iat a - 
aay x — A that aaa. Candidates should have guidance invaluable, showing ample spend. = CROSS HOTEL, akin _——, capital, certainty of income and 
aw, EB an a good Honours Degree and experience of ing allowances. Escorted and independent | spiendour of Spring Welcome to a very peace of mind. 
: : adult education.—Furthe information tours.—11, Suffolk St.. Pall Mall, London, | lovely house, wher: every room and every ; A : 
about the salary. hich wil be pensionable S.W.1 | appointment pleases. Efficient service. 28 They provide essential services. 
under the F.S.5.U.. and application forms \ WITZERLAND.—Guests receivéd in large | Cres grounds. Entrancing view over sea The 
can be Cotest Sam Se Sates, Sree S splendidly situated chalet in French- and Estuary. Licensed Private hire car. y are well managed. 
Ss ) Y) . 
Weiication " "should be returned by May 8, pom MR tg gy ye LANDDERFEL MERIONETHSHIRE — They allocate a large part of profits to 
1948 STONE, Chalet Bon Accueil, Chateau d’Ocx. | The Bryntirion Inn offers full board reserves, thus adding to capital values 
Dmensiry OF ponman INSTITUTE | % oe weekly Lovely scenery (Trust and to earning powers. 
OF EDUCATION.—Applications are , | o' : 
invited for three posts of Staff Tutor con 7 = serge N EAR LAUNCESTON, Cornwall, Old A most convenient method of ob- 
med with (1) Secondary Modern Schoo "s a restful holiday you need, midst ee House Hote overs of sport and _—_ i eal 
ork. (2) Drame. (3) Psychologs of Chi-d- a some s England's s loveliest cou antry- page h Go not need cars at this peauti- taining a freely marketable invest- 
nood and Adolescence Salary £450 p.a side. you should come to CHELTENHAM SPA nouse where tennis, go ree i ich-grz ities i 
rising by £25 to £800, with superannuation —For rail services inquire at stations, oo fishing. riding rough shooting and ment in these high grade oqueties 4 
(P.S.S.U.) initial salary according to quali- oiess or agents. —App! y to Dept. 14, Town a ee we: y are pea. Lic by a purchase of Units in the ‘Bank 
tions and experience. Applications (nine a or ui : Launceston ’ 
apies) should reach the undersigned (from OLIDAYS individually worked out for P¥xcanwick rt fateh” tect e. Insurance * Group. Apply through 
om further particulars may be obtained) unspoiled places Imaginative routes. —Centrally situate acir . < < 
L later than Tuesday, May 18th, 1948.— Tyrolean villages The lovely Dalmation South and Sprin- sunshine, with love! if any Stockbroker or Bank for leaflet 
. §. ANGUS, Registrar, University Office, Coast. Places the Frenchman | loves in af lune ol me ee all the a. and for prices and dividends. 
1 rance. artie. arranged. as- rvice and appoint 
#, North Bailey, Durham Guay Pesnamakin brass Basawten & Bei. | 0.6 Madera hee Misals ase aneutiont-= 
ForD (TRAVEL), Ltp., Parliament yo (joer ens Bank-Units. “A spread over shares 
J J y oat ail . 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS Abbey Orchard Street S.W.1. Abbey 2214. bed y ro og Ay be iy : of 35 British, Dominion and Colonial 
TALIAN ELfctTIONS.—Douglas Woodruff: 1a ‘ - midst of beautiful scenery. The Grange, banks and 8 discount companies. 
Livingstone Hall. Broadway, 7.30, Fri- HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c. chi Doar we near Shrewsbury. Vs I Unit A - 
th Tickets 2/6 (res.) and 1/-, at , . ell-appointed Guest House nsurance-U nits. spre over 
oy. r ‘trom Britton Le ~ague fc . Europe an THOLL PALACE HOTEL. Pirtocnry, R beautiful su srroundin gs Gonvenient ha f 30 maa’ a surance 
Freedom, 66, abeth St., Eaton Sq., 4 a am at aoe a ih. none Coast and London Tennis, garage. Rooms - a P ‘ x . 
in cres O easu rounds. 1011, with fires, fixed basins. fr 1 é “ele companies. 
L r N » Tennis, Dancing On main railway line to lent aoa? os —~—¥. 0 Ut . 
tk NIVERS Saf ng i. ~A course of | the North.—Telegrams. Palace. Pitlochry. | envelope.—Oaxuurst Gust House, Somers Bank-Insurance Units. A spread 
3 lectu wes on e iand et les ASK in the sun at Parringford, Fresh. Road. Tel.: 2632 ; ° over shares of 51 British, Dominion 
Mémoires d’Outre- ombe will be given water Isle of Wight, country house ELAX in the ¢ a a eares , nic 
(in French) by PROF ssor M. Lev AILLANT hotel with 235 acres beautif ui wood and. Re- R on tient 5 euntry house atmosphere and Colonial banks and British 
(University of Paris) at 5.15 p.m. on 3rd, lax in quiet homely lounge avour the oA arkly Hotel 20 bedrooms (some insurance companies. 
#h and 6th May at the University of Lon- chef’s excellent fare enjoy eg “he: 1ithy tang te ressi ing-rooms ). roomy comfortable : <a cae: 
don, Senate House (entrance from Russell on on and pines marvel at the service and punges, central heating (own electrical 
Square or Malet Street, W.C.1). At the attention received & return home healthier Sere » constant hot water, garden and Mgrs.: Bank Insurance Trust 
frst lecture the Chair will be taken by and more rested than vou have been for 1ot-house produce from 82-acre estate Corp. Ltd. 
. The French Ambassador. Admission years. Terms from 9 gns. wkly. Write for Riding. Oper. al! year including Christ- D. e 
Fre, without , ticket James HENDERSON, brocht “312. A:A. Appol ned. : hone haerk ea Rushioke, Es 30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 
i ra: - 312 ppoin ~ es. Coon al } Is } sse 
Be 1, or branches Phone Rushlake Green 270 INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED 
pat RI we OLLE HOTEL, BUDLEIGH SALTER- 000,000 
ACCOMMODATION, VACANT 0 TON.—The sun is so warm here in £20,000, 
c s rt ~ use; hh. 3 all rooms; early Spring. it in our garden by the 
PORRemED mews Pras p.. ay and t ble : 1 ,, Book early hure Promer or relax ja the Sun, Lounge 
e ; ie pnone, z ; Jameson Rd., Bexhill Overlooking sea ind peace in this first- . S,8 
Frig., Ascot water heater—Box 406a R ROOMHILL ’ MUDDIFORD. near Bé class. fully licensed hotel. Billiard and 
ye em FLAT to Let, Central London staple. Devon Imagine loveliness in card rooms.—Tel.: 500. 1 a I 
« 3 room kitchenette, bathroom, tele- Spring of our 150 acres woodland and gar- I OYAL HOTEL Shaftesbury, Dorset.— 
a phone, etc £80 per annum. Full furni- P n atmosphere of comiortat Lovely gardens, all amenities, excellent 
te ture and fittings, including Georgian tab‘es, amenities of well-r hotel food. own produce Good bus services, 
"GIRLS. vacuum cleaner, etc., £600.—Box 4l3a Fe Onias a ty nace Tel ee wel 1s Bridge. Brochure on request. Tel.: 162 a wor $ 
Small B DOWN CouNnTRY CLus an Hotel pro- ogee HOTEL. CALDERBRIDGE, . 
Ampie CONCERTS vides “s suitable for Spacious | * CUMBERLAND Charming — Tudor 
sea and ‘ ona . eteoundien Necilene | Manor, near lakes. fells, sea; mild climate; a minu é 
= Rot a CHORAL SOCIETY, cuisine rds, tennis. Children over | Feliabie hacks from own stables; fishing, 
Schaar. AL ALBERT HALL three 1¢.—Send S.A.E. for brochure. | ®°lfing: good food and comfy beds. : : 
rn 2128. wStt May ama 32, (Kors waLt is ideal for Spr and | "[YHE CAVENDISH AT EASTBOURNE.— Dutton Speedwords—written in 
. N B MINOR (Bach) Summer holidays The Nare Horex, | On a well-earned holiday you deserve rdi letters—can be used for 
CANT ae — VervaN, S. Cornwatt offers you every | to do yourself weil Enjoy every comfort ordinary iette 
i +. - " > L | e e is re rade 4 2 
Ente Uncen comfort, excellent food, good cellar. Make | gt Ths Cavendish on the Grang Parade! rapid note-taking from the first 
2 below At ee. aan ——- tute Zruro a _from RESIDENT DIRECTOR. AS A oe Cocktalt a, Peng hs hour of study. Based on a scien- 
4 - , Pi. ur. orenesré $ e r service, . . 
ntrol of LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA rer ” hours Ir Jicto rietors: y - 
ots, Saree Coceseres JORNWALL—Donwy Hous Horst, Rock, | Pimm's Ltd terms ae application te. ihe tific word-frequency analysis, the 
meas Ba, Soa 1h Pt ELT, G4 (Strts. | trains met then ney reresicr antaos: | Maxncey (6 Churchman. Tel “East- | abbreviating rules are so powerful 
; Ss. . and 7s | s. 6 : s ns t. e cr io t > 
Region; B Balcony (reserved), 4s 6d.: (unreserved), | doorstep St. Enodoc Golf Course, sandy | Dourne 2740 nae that ordinary matter averages two 
1 aise is. Gd., 2s. 6d.. 28. Tickets: Box Office | COVES. tennis, riding, ballroom, cinema, &c., | "JYHE OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL. Rye. 
t oun (Ken. 8212) and usual Agents and withal, a first c.ass hotel with club lic. | has now reopened. Good food, soft] letters per word. All languages. 
paration ——- DE SABAT. Brochure explains all. Tel. Trebetherick 40. | beds, a =e hotel. Radiator and hot water Warml commended b G Ber- 
‘o. The gt NOUNTRY HOTEL.—Luxurious. Cen. | 1” every bedroom y y v 
th pro- Royal Albert Hall. heated. 12 ‘bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. | /PWDES REACH HOTEL. SALCOMBE—| nard Shaw and Dr. Joad. Send 
ople in Wed.. May 19th, a 8 Surrey's downlands. 16 miles London. Nr. It's heaven in Devon in Spring. Beside Ys 
ticularly Overture, William Tell 2 "Rossini }- som, Desking, Meleeee. Glorior valk . Gott ghtful sandy ome with grand —— 23d. for test lesson and details 
e y — Shooting, & on. an ng. cuis hills around. wn boats. oO ¢ . 
sling of symphony No. ntast — — farm Chi dren , welcome. All trains throughout A; Good . and varied oe. of 8-lesson postal course (needing 
esirable Tickets: 15/- ¥ “** REEVES EST Chipstead. Surrey rains met a ingsbridge.—Tel. : ; ¥ 
‘ngland, at Hall (xi ‘wna H, ‘Reenta.” 3/6 EER Park Horet. Nr. Honiton, Devon.— Vy 427 anens RESTAURANT AND CAFE 20-24 hours of actual study) to 
and & Sportsman's paradise in glorious ConTINENTALE 20, Granville Plac.|] DUTTON SPEEDWORDS 
e rising country. 2{ miles Private Trout Fishing Orchard St.. W.1 Tel.: Mayfair 5125. R us 
4 maxi- EXHIBITIONS mts. 8 mash. Billiards ete on the o. Open from noon till 10.30, p.m. Luncheons, (OWS3), 92-3, Great Russe t., 
appit- ou an iding nearby. wn produce afternoon teas, dinners. No house charges. 
A “ LOWER anp L: ™ & C. in every bedroom. Transport to sea Excellent Continental cuisine and Patisserie London, W.C.1. Advt. 
marked FY OMER ane Lannecare Parwrinos 196. + = 7 JUNCTION.—Write or fom own bakery. Tables bookable for 
5. For Tottenham ; phone Honiton 64. inners. 2 a 
idressed EFEVRE GALLERY. 13 EVONCOURT HOTEL, Exmourn, S WELSH COAST.—Few guests received at Stained Glass Windows 
Street. W 131-134, New Bond Devon.—In a superbly lovely position country houss in estate of 200 acres. and Memorial Tablete 
“ATION het 1. New paintings by Bakeara | overlooking the sea and golf course, which Mountaineering. salmon and trout fishing, 
STRES.— age and L. S. Lowry. Daily 10-5.30, its grounds adjoin, this hotel is appointed shooting, riding golf. and all pleasures of 
10-1. to gratify the most discerning, Lift. Large a seaside holiday.—PaNTEIDAL HALL, Aber- 
— aa — bore els 4 Daily 10 a.m. to poo ggg BE a room ~—- te : dovey, Merioneth 
id have p.m arlboroug 17- 8. Old Bond court uttin: roquet. Beach hut ree Y A —Attractive small guest 
work, Street, London W 5 golf.—Write SWINNERTON. Tel.: "9977. W eg some “vacancies. for 
/ more PRING Collectio:. of Early English Water ASTBOURNE, BELL] VUE HOTEL.— summer holidays Lovely coast, asily pi 
1 be tn Colo ours. —HEeat's. 196 Tottenham Court On sea-front directly opposite picr, reached by bus from Carmarthen or 2 eee TS SMR 
> Local Road. W.1 hot and cold water, spring interior mat- Aberystwyth.—Tariff on application to Miss Be Repay SOE MOLE SOE UR 
e, Pro sit. the INN CRAFTS EXHIBITION tresses and bed lights in all rooms. Excel- | Baiiarp, Pen-y-Graiz. Aberporth, Cards. Tee RRS AR 
A ee eee Pali CUREAT a HOTEL, NEWQUAY. W oon acomBe ane “ae on igs onc 
all. 27 April to 13 May, 10 a.m.-6 Ss ' f evon.—Esteeme as an : RKC 
| — . ‘ as ae ey for Spring or Summer | hotel embodying every aid to supreme com. ee 
“= ‘a hotidays : on as of | fort. In 8 acres adjoining the famous 
ao TRAVEL land between two ” glorious sandy beaches. | Woolacombe sands. Cocktail Lounges, Ball- 
Parade, Renowned for generosity and excellence of | room, Billiard and Recreation Rooms 
thand) A CONTOUR HOLIDAY AGAIN! 10 days meals served 55 bedrooms Fully Separate Children’s Dining and Play 
ce Ex- ed hotel. Montreux, £19 incl.; licensed Tel.: 201011 Rooms. From 10 gns_ Trains met. Main 
Here- 2, “Ie Tremezzo. on Italian Lakes, GE MARTEN HOTEL, CARBIS BAY, line Waterloo to Morthoe. Tel.: 88. : : 
4%, Ss, Or why not travel to Nice by ! Cornwall.—A apcins holi ane in one of ei CENTURY MANOR, Upper ; “ ; ’ 
ary ex- ony a ae Out and ee | the prettiest Cornish Bays high stan- 4% Quinton, STRATFORD-ON-AvoN, for those Tilustrated Booklet 6d. 
4 . fare 3 sS return.—Details | dard of comfort and pertect position over- desiring perfect peace, comfort, good food 
A. gf these and other attractive Continental looking sea Tennis court; near golf and personal attention. Own farm produce; Maile X SonE£td. 
rt-time holidays, © 7 | ; 
Excel Ste vs, ONTOURS Ltp.. 72. Newman | course. A.A., R.AC. Lic. Three min. ern conveniences interior-spring bed: 
. Wil. Tel: MUS. 8499. station. Tel.: St. Ives 187. lus. Folder on request. SO7TEUSTON Rd.,LONDON,N.W.1 
<> 
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Palace Hotel i 


Buxton 
Good beds—good food—music | 
—dancing—ideal indoor swii 
pool — health-giving walks 
in glorious Derbyshire. En- 
quiries have the personal 
attention of the Managing 
Director, Mr. J. |. Hewlett. 


Telephone : Buxton 2000. 








Holidays: 1948 
BRYANSTON MUSIC 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Blandford, Dorset. 
July 3ist—August 28th. 


Director : 
WILLIAM GLOCK 


Concerts each evening. Myra Hess, 
Maria Donska, Jean Hamilton, Paul 
Baumgartner, Denis Matthews, 
Mewton-Wood, K.U. Schnabel, 
Richard Lewis, Rene Soames, Mark 
Raphael. Amadeus Quartet. 
Orchestra under Edric “undell and 
Walter Goehr. Brompton Oratory 
Choir under Henry Washington. 
Lectures and classes each morning. 
Nadia Boulanger, Imogen Holst, 
Dyneley Hussey, Artur Schnabel, 
J. A. Westrup. 

Lectures on literature and art. 
E. Canetti, E. M. Forster, Wyndham 
Lewis, V. S. Pritchett. 


Ideal holiday 
amateur music 
advanced students. 
a week inclusive. 


Prospectus from Secretary: 
17, Cavendish Square, W.1. 
(Mus. 1863). 


conditions. Open to 
lovers, teachers and 
Fees from £8 Ss. Od. 








SHANTI SEVAK 
A Quarterly on 
EASTERN PHILOSOPHY, 
YOGA and MYSTICISM 
April number contains articles on —: 
OMAR KHAYYAM 
THE BHAGAWAD GITA 
TRANSLATIONS OF INDIAN MYSTIC 
VERSE 


SHANTI SEVAK 
a Teddington, 
Middlesex. 


2/9d. post free. 


From : 
2, Linden 




















—— - 


yey, 
O/O°/, FREE OF TAX 


24% free of tax, £4. 1.10 for every 

£100! — a safe, remunerative and 

easily realisable investment for savings. 
The tax is borne by the Society. 


Assets £2,600,000 Reserves £120,000 
WASTINGS AND 
EAST SUSSEX 
SuitoING sociETY 
Founded 185/ 


WELLINGTON PLACE - HASTINGS 













Entered as second-class mail 
Portugal 8t., 


Kingsway, W.C.2. 
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Recommeided by 
Ashley Courtenay 
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addr é 
Courtenay, 68, Si. 
5.4.1. 


ABBERLEY, Worcestershire. 
m the fringe of some of 





Club L l 
Nr. ABERGAVENNY. 

COURT AND COUNT 
offers Hack ng ar hu 


LLANS \NTFFRAED 
ry CLUB HOTEL 








that is all too rare. Bookie 

Tel Gobion 268 

ALDEBURCH. “ew 4L — 
Right on the sea, ng 5Si 
town Golf, 





Manager A s 
Trust Houses, T.imited 


BALLAST. 160, ARGYLL. 
HO 


B. ALLACHU- 





LISH here the mountains meet 
the sea Ton the shores of Loch Leven 
among magnificent Highiand scenery. Good 
food and every comfort in country_ hotel 
Pully licensed A.A., R.A.C. Garage. 
Moderate terms Tel. 239. 
pounnegmoty. BOU RNE HALL HOTEL 
In the position Buses pass the 
grounds. » hotel to Meyrick Golf 
Course. One minute's walk of Bourne- 
mouth West Station. Hard Tennis Court. 
Special reduced terms for Residents. 
Write Resident Director, Mrs. R. J. Bray. 
Tel.: Westbourne 63333 

BRANCASTER. NORFOLK. DORMY 
HOUSE OTEL is now booking for 


Spring oan Summer Holidays. Come and 
enjoy the healthiest holiday you have ever 
nad Bathing ‘from firm sands), riding, 
sailing, tennis, shooting, first-class golf at 
Brancaster and Hunstanton (6 miles)— 
dancing, billiards, and cocktail lounge. 
Tel.: Brancaster 17. 

BRIGHTON, King’s Cliff. STEYNING 
MANSIONS. Unique comfort and excellent 
cuisine. Sea Front. Every room has own 
private batnroom en suite,” G.P.O. 
Telephone, wireless and electric fire. Fully 
licensed. Lift. Garage. Tel. 258 


Nr. BRIXHAM, South Devon. LUPTON 
HOTEL, CHURSTON FERRERS, for 4 
sea-cum-country holiday, a Country House 
atmosphere, golf and riding stables at the 
gates, sea bathing and fisning, tennis, 
dancing. Billiards, Bridge. Licensed. 
Detatis with pleasure. Tel.: Churston o:~ 


BUDE. Sands, sea, sunshine, lovely air 
and food, comfortable accommodation. All 
these and more at THE GRENVILLE, one 
of Cornwall's leading hotels Open all 
the year. Tel.: Bude 15. 


CARLYON BAY, St. Austell. CLIFF HEAD 
HOTEL overlooks this lovely coast. 
A delightfully intimate atmosphere and 
appointed for perfect comfort. 42 bedrooms. 
Excellent meals. Own full-size Talkie Pro- 
jector. Club Licence. Golf, Tennis (in- 
oor and out) Badminton and Squash 
within a few minutes’ walk. Tel.: Par. 125. 


CHIPPING a im? COTSWOLD 
HOUSE HOT This Adams House, and 
its ovely garden which blends so happily 
int Chippin Campden’s quiet charm, 
makes a delight! ul base for the best of 
the Co.;wolds and Stratford-on-Avon (10 
miles). Through London trains. Licensed. 
Tel.: Campden 330 


CHIPSTEAD, SURREY. 
Very Suitable for all who need to be 
within easy daily reach of Town. Squash, 
Tennis, Billiards, Gclf, Club Cocktail 
Room. Montjily Dance and catering that 
makes ery meal _occasior Resident 
Dir ctors Tel.: Downland 2560. 
CROMER. REGENCY HOTEL. Choose 
Cromer this vear pr eference the 
month of sunny The Re ney, over- 
is, is noted 
mosphere and 
owners, 
2526. 


LODGE HOTEL 









wr 







gooa fare, liday a 
che personal interest of the resident 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Davies. Tel. 


Nr. * ee WEST RUNTON, MONKS- 
MEA Weil-established country Guest 
om Modern, quiet, every comfort, ex- 
cel'ent cooking. 2) acres sheltered grounds, 
soil, and wooded country. 
. Tenn is, Fishing and 
tance. Ten 
services. 





minutes from 
: West Runton 65. 






ENGLEFIELD CREEN Surrey. 

LODGE HOTEL : € ra 

f res 

i aS 

m es Eg am "St at ot 

Line coaches pass door 

EXETER THE ROYAL NINFIELD, Nr. BATTLE. MOOT 
r The Gateway t HJTEL The Sunny Sussex C 





PULBOROU~ H. 
EQU U 


BURLI NGTON 
Fully 


cKt ul 
Ri inning 
garages First-class ct 
terms. Teleph one 4663-4 
THE LYNDHURST HOTEL 
OR RESIDENCE 
in large Private 
70 Bedrooms, 
1g Beds 


s from 30/- 
Resident 
Tel.: St. 






Moderate 


) es 


famous 


SOLES TOME. 
for your HOLIDAYS 
Wonderful position i 
Gardens on the Leas. 

with H. & C. and Box Sp 
7 Lounges. YOU'LL FID EVERY 
FORT AT THE LYNDHURST Brochure 
on application. Phone 3847. Bridge played. 
A REALLY GOOD HOTEL 


Sgoves Seast. S. WALES. 

HOTE jonderful 
Bath ng, +. good Golf and Tennis 
Modernly designed anda equipped This 
hotel, with its high catering standards. 
provides an idyllic base ior a _ perfect 
holiday Cocktail Bar Weekly Dance. Star. 
Tel.: Mumbies 63057. 


H RROGATE. GRAND 
health and holiday 

s First class 
provides in my 
service which we associate 
known as “ pre-war."’ Further, it has an 
all-che-year-r und season Tei, 4631. 


Nr. HASTINGS. FAIRLIGHT LODGE 
HOTEL. Sea air and Sussex Downs. Com- 
plete rest in small luxury 
above sea level. Plenty 
riding, golf. Cocktail Bar 
Hastings. Resident Proprietors, 
Mrs. W. E. &. Bond. Tel.: Pett 2104 and be svoilt. 


HAYWA?2DS HEATH, SUSSEX. BIRCH fast 
HOTEL. Ideai for warm and comfortable 
accommodaticn. Excellent travel facilities 
Frequent fast electric trains—London 45 
minutes. Lovely garden, squash courts— 
tennis courts. Inclusive terms from 8) 
gns_ in Hotel. 7' gns in_Garden House. 
Resident Proprietor. Tel Haywards 
Heath 670. 


Nr. py es ge tee Sussex. WHITE 
FRIARS HOTE Ceuntry house hotel 
of sheer oT in a perfect country 
pee day setting. 5 miles from the Sussex 

‘coast Bus service to Eastbourne and 
Bexhill passes the _ hotel. Licensed. 
Tel.: Herstmonceux 3299. 


Nr. ee. Devon. HEMBURY FORT 
HO Charming country house once 
a by the nation tor Lord Nelson. 
aiomely atmosohere and great comfort. 
70C fee. up with really magnificent views. 
Hard tennis courts. Riding and fishing 
available Wonderful food Own garden 
and farm produce. Proprietors: Count and 
Countess Lasocki. Tel.: Honiton 34. 


cemeeeArs - ON - SEA. FAYRENESS 
TEL. Bracing Air, Glorious Sands. An 
betel of the family type Golf, Bathing 
and Riding at own front door. Renowned 
for its Catering and Cuisine; 4 acres of 
fruit, flowers and vegetables, own Poultry. 
Tel.: Broadstairs 1001. 
LYNDHURST. PARKHILL HOTEL. In the 
heart of the New : A comfortable 
Georgian country house characterised by 
efficient and cheerful ce, modernly 
equipped with own swi ng pool, and 
ently situated for hampton and 
Lic sensed. Trains met 
Through London trains. 


omfo and 


styl e of 





2274 





S:JANKLIN, 
STEDE HOTEL. Fo 
established 
under the personal 
Mrs C G 
and to all 
sense. From 7 °ns. 
Tel.: Shanklin 2101. 


CASWELL 
sands, sea 


the finest 
front 

Waterloo 
Private bathrooms. 
Tel.: Sidmouth 32 
SIDMOUTH. 
sunny 
persona! 
offers comfort 


HOTEL. For 
* Britain's Wonder 
throughout, this 
bumble opi nion, a 
with an era 


and 
of good food, of its climie. Tel 
Prequent buses $ipMOUTH. 

Mr. and facing the sea 


tively firnished room. 
Service with a Smile. 


SOUTH CORNWALL. 


and market 
English cooking 


we believe, the 
Torquay 
level. 
down. 
from a 


Dancing 
Squash, 
ground 


Tennis, 
for 


Tel. 2234. A.A., 


TREYARNON BAY, 
WATERBEACH HO 
able hotel in 
surfing Tennis 
Own Cinema 
and June. Tel.: St. 


the South and the 


Acres of Park Land 


an 


he Coast. 
s cuisine 
bal lroom 

9-hole course. 
conus by 
Nr. VENTN *R, 
HOTEL (Licensed.) 
sheltered suntrap ir 
balconied 
sea avail 
personal 
Mr. 
Ventnor 309. 
Wayene es, 
PARK HOT 
London. Goit 


Lift. 
Free 
Tel 















able for 


LYNMOUTH, North Deven. The TORS 
HOTEL would be a wise choice for your 
honeymoon or for your annual holiday 
this year. First cass. Fully licensed. 


MATLOCK. SMEDLEY’S GREAT 
BRITAIN’S EATEST HYDRO. Heaith 
is everything: Nature and medical skill 
combine to make amends for the ailments 
caused by a troubled age For further 
details write to the “ <crefary, Smediley’s 
Hydro, Matlock, Derbysh..e 





dents. 150 rooms 
baths), 

neating. 
bridge 11%. 


Sussex, 
ERS 


lass  cuisi ne. 
a day. 
Manager A 
Mawes 322. 
Isl e of Wight. 
sh Hostelry 


isle of Wight. 


65-bedroom, 
direction of Mr 
Crawley, needs no introduction, 
we saf¥Y WELCOME in the fullex 
Brochure with pleasure 


positioned family hotel, 
Mrs. W. S 
good catering 


direction of } 


picturesque resort famed for 
90. 


produce, 
in plenty 
RUAN HIGH LANES, nr. 

TORQUAY’S GRAND HOTEL. 
grandest 
... . On the sea-front, 
No hills to climb, no steps to fall 
We can offer you accommodation 
suite to a single room, 
courtesy and satisfying service. 
to Harry Evans and his Band. 
Billiards 
children. 
pleasure from S. R. Paul, General Manager. 
R.A.C 


Padstow, 


peautiful 


Golf, 


Sun. 


Fully 
Cocktail 
Golf on 
0331 (3 lines) 

arrangement. 

ST. LAWRENCE DENS 

the mos 
A few 


SURREY. 










at all 


rooms). 


werd DEVON. BELMONT HOTEL 
A first-class 
se ioe its excellent food and occupying 
position extending 
Through Coaches 
Private Suites. 
Lift. 


luxu 


to 


Fully 


TORBAY HOTEL. 
under the 


the 


THE VICTORIA HOTEL, 
Open all the year. 
Food you will enjoy. 
Telephoue 
your bedside 


and 


A warm, 


A superb 
Tel. 951. 


POLSUE MANOR, 
in unspoilt Roseland, offers a country-cum- 
seaside holiday. With its own cows, poultry 
wholesome 


plain 
is 


pos: 


and 
Broc 


Small, 


400ft. 


licensed. 


own 


bedrooms, facing south and the 
Spring and Summer, 
supervision of resident proprietors, 
and Mrs. W. E. Milton Ayres. 


Squash, 
free 


and self-contained suites. 
Moderate inclusive terms. 









DAISH" 
provide 
Courtesy 
yore 
Riding. Mine Host, 


(all 


MEDEHAMP.- 


Rediffusion 


Truro. 
We occupy, 


hure 


Cornwail. 
comfort- 
bay famous for 
Walking, 

Vacancies in April, 
Merryn 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL = 
up in 

30 miles from London 


292. 


lounge and 


OATLA 
Only 30 minutes from 
Tennis, 
Badminton and D:incing—all 


2 HALL 
ds 


S. That 
S Food, 
in the 
seasons 

George 


long- 
Hotel, 
and 


ry hotel 


the sea 
from 


licensed. 
This 
Sanders, 


in a 
mildness 


Come 
Break- 


attrac. 
bed and 


assured. 


tion ia 
on 


studied 
Nightly 


a play- 
with 


May 


Pirst- 


sporting 
Spring 


Tel.: 


NDS 


Bowls, 
to rest- 
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